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ABSTRACT 

The significance of permanent education and 
correspondence education for each other is obvious. As educational 
provision of the traditional type has expanded, so has the demand for 
education. One feature which most correspondence education systems 
have in common is that they cater mainly for adults. This survey 
attempts to assess the present situation in this field in the member 
States of the Council of Europe. It is based on information supplied 
by the member States. The significant elements only in the various 
national systems are presented. Statistics are not presented in 
standardized format. The report follows the particular characteristic 
of correspondence education, namely, its orientation toward its 
clients. The deductive approach is used. Chapter II identifies the 
correspondence. Chapter III considers the institutions which exist to 
meet the needs expressed by the clients. Chapter IV deals ith the 
educational methods employed by these institutions and t the 

development of educational methodology in this field. . att j of 
external control and assessment are treated in Chapter _ .* Chapter 
VI, some possible future developments are outlined. In particular, 
this last chapter deals with the growth of international bodies 
concerned to standardize practices and raise the level of 
professionalism in the correspondence field. (Author/CK) 
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The Council of Europe was established by ten nations on 5 May 1949, since when 
its membership lias progressively increased to eighteen. Its aim is “ to achieve a greater 
unity between its Members for the purpose of safeguarding and realising the ideals 
and principles which arc their common heritage and facilitating their economic and 
social progress ”. This aim is pursued by discussion of questions of common concern 
and by agreements and common ac''on in economic, social, cultural, scientific, legal 
and administrative matters. 

The Council for Crhural Co-operation was set up by the Committee of Ministers 
of the Council of Europe on 1 January 1962 to draw up proposals for the cultural 
policy of the Council of Europe, to co-ordinate and give effect to the overall cultural 
programme of the c:rg:t nisation and to allocate the resources of the Cultural Fund. 
It ^assisted by three'nermanent committees of senior officials: for higher education 
and research, for g:ru\ li and technical education and for out-of-school education. 
Al 1 the member governments of the Council of Europe, together with Spain, the 
Hciy See and Finland - aich have acceded to the European Cultural Convention, are 
represented on the>: bodes 1 . 

In educational . .ers, the aim of the Council for Cultural Co-operation (CCC) 
is to help to create conditions in which the right educational opportunitie sare avail- 
able to young Europeans whatever their background or level of academic accom- 
plishment, and to facilitate their adjustment to changing political and social conditions. 
This entails in part, . ,:lar a greater rationalisation of the complex educational process. 
Attention is paid to ill muuences bearing on the acquisition of knowledge, from home 
television to advan 1 research; from the organisation of youth centres to the impro- 
vement of teacher training. The countries concerned will thereby be able to benefit 
from the experience of their neighbours in the planning and reform of structure?, 
curricula and methods in all branches of education. 



Since 1963 the CCC hr 3 been publishing in English and French, a series of works 
of general interest entitled “ Education in Europe ”, which record the results of expert 
studies and intergovernmental investigations conducted within the framework of its 
programme. A list of these public ions will be found at the end of this volume. 

These works are being supplemented by a series of “ companion volumes” of 
a more specialised nature, including catalogues, handbooks, bibliographies etc., as 
well as selected reports of meetings and studies on more technical subjects. These 
publications, to which the present study belongs, are listed at the end of this volume. 



The opinions expressed in these studies are not to be regarded as reflecting the 
policy of individual governments or of the Committee of Ministers of the Council 
of Europe. 

Applications for reproduction and translation should be addressed to the Director 
of Education and of Cultural and Scientific Affairs, Council of Europe, Strasbourg 
(France). 
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PREFACE 



This survey of correspondence education in Furope is the work of 
several people. It is based on reports submitted on behalf cf the member 
States of the Council for Cultural Co-operation. I am much indebted 
to those who prepared the original submissions, mainly in 1967 and 1968, 
and to tho"' who ’ nought lats 'irly "1 1 °70. 

I am also grateiul for the material and the views made available to 
me on behalf of the organisations which in various ways try to co-ordinate 
the work of coirespondence colleges in Europe, The European Council 
for Correspondence Education, The European Home Study Council 
and the Council for the Promotion of Education by Correspondence. 

Some of the early work of collation ^ as mdertaken by Monsieur 
Ach of the University of Strasbourg and vfon sieur Cros of the French 
Ministcre de V Education Nationale . I wish _io acknowledge here my debt 
to them. 

Last, but not least, I am grateful for the help given by the Secretariat 
of the Council of Europe. Their co-operation enabled me to obtain 
up-to-date information from most of the member States. 
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I. 

INTRODUCTION 




Education by correspondence is a sector of educational provision 
w A iich evokes among educational experts very varying responses. In 
some countries it has for many years formed part of the public educa- 
tional system; in others it has developed largely as a result of private 
enterprise and provided for those left out of public provision. 

As the educational systems in most European countries have grown 
and developed since the second world war it might have been expected 
that correspondence education would wither away, particularly in those 
countries in which it had traditionally been regarded as a substitute for 
formal face-to-face teaching. The contrary has, however, been the case. 
As educational provision of the traditional type has expanded, so has 
the demand for education. Thus all forms of provision have had to face 
an increased demand, and correspondence education is no exception. 

The renewed interest in correspondence education is, however, not 
due solely to the demand for a larger quantity of education. It also arises 
from the recognition that traditional faae-to-face methods in formal 
institutional settings are not the only, or even in all cases the best, forms 
of education. Correspondence education, being flexible in its application 
and convenient for the student wishing to study alongside h;s normal 
occupation or employment, has qualities which are of growing significan- 
ce at a time when the educational process is ceasing to be seen merely 
as a process of induction. The emergence of the concept of permanent 
education requires new thinking about the nature of educational pro- 
vision throughout the life span. 

It is therefore no accident that the concept of permanent education 
has been linked in the title of this report with the concept of correspon- 
dence education. The significance of the one for the other is obvious. 
And it is in this context that the renewed interest, particularly on the 
part of governments, in correspondence education must be seen. 
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Definition of terms 

Permanent education is not merely adult education or popular edu- 
cation. It includes the earlier stages of the educational process and 
recognises that optimal use can be expected from educational investment 
in men and money only if the different stages of education are integrated* 
Thus it involves the reconsideration of the purposes of primary and 
secondary education in the light of the fac^ that those who participate 
in these stages will not only continue their education into the immediate 
post-school stage, but will have opportunities for educational refresh- 
ment and advancement at later stages in the life span. 

Further and higher education are also affected by the concept of 
permanent education* The proportion of an age group continuing into 
these sectors of education is growing continually. It is likely that it will 
increase from the traditional figure of between 5 % and 10 % to nearer 
25 % - 30 %. The burden which this imposes on an educational system 
aheady under heavy strain owing to the population explosion and the 
extension of the compulsory school age in many countries is considerable, 
Educ ational expenditure has been ini reasing at an exponential rate. 
It is now in many countries one of the largest single items in the national 
budget. Accordingly the pressures for the containment of increases in 
educational expenditure are expected to increase at the very time when 
demand for education from all sections of the population is growing. 

The only possibility of reconciling these two sets of pressures will 
be the achievement of a reduction in the unit cost of education. Such 
a reduction should not of course involve a reduction in the quality of 
education: quite the contrary. Educational standards in Europe generally 
are high, but there is no room for complacency. It is by the exploitation 
of new techniques, by the maximisation of resources and by establish- 
ment of a flexible relationship L .' tween public and private expenditure 
on education that the means can be found to expand education at the 
pace at which it should grow while at the same time moderating its 
reliance on public finance. 

lx is in this context that correspondence education gains a new signi- 
ficance. But correspondence education is no longer a term which can 
be defined in simple terms. Inc reasingly the traditional element in corres- 
pondence education, that is the sending of an ordered sequence of iessons 
to students through the post with or without opportunities for the cor- 
rection of exercises returned by the student, is being replaced by more 
elaborate arrangements combining a number of teaching and learning 
facilities. This multi-media approach has become possible partly by the 
expansion of the media of mass communication and partly by the exten- 
sion of the methodological basis of long-distance study. 

Many combinations of media are used. The French system distin- 
guishes mainly between long-distance tuition accompanied by radio or 
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television programmes on the one hand, ai d long-distance tuition com- 
bined v/ith face-to-face tuition on the other 1 *. The Open University in 
the United Kingdom expects to combine all three of these elements with 
p fourth: short periods of residence by its students in the course of each 
year 2, Other combinations are being developed in other countries. 

One feature which most correspondence education systems have in 
common is that thev cater mainly for adults. These adults are often 
young, but they have completed their compulsory schoohng. Children 
of school age do use correspondence courses, particularly in subjects 
which may not be provided at their schools. But such use is usually of 
a different order from its use by adults, since it supplements, rather than 
replaces, the classroom situation. 



Features of the survey 

This survey attempts to assess the present situation in this field in 
the member States of the Council of Europe. It is important to emphasise 
a number of features of the survey, so that those who read it may not be 
disappointed. The first is that it is concerned with the situation as it is, 
not as it might or should be. In chapter VI on Future Developments 
certain possible lines of development are sketched in, which arise from 
the comments and aspirations expressed in the contributions from mem- 
ber States. But these are tentative and commit none but the author. 

The second feature of the survey is that it is based on information 
supplied by the member States. This information was originally sought 
in 1967, and the questions were formulated in general terms. This natu- 
rally led to a set. of replies which vary widely both in volume and in their 
comprehensiveness. Although I arranged for a follow-up enquiry to be 
sent by the Council of Europe early in 1970, there was no time to do more 
than to ask member States to bring up to date the information which 
they had originally submitted. The report therefore is based on some 
verj. full and complete reports; on some reports which appear to do less 
than justice to the correspondence situation in their respective countries , 
and the report has Lo omit altogether specific reference to one or two 
countries such as Belgium and Eire, from which no information was 
obtained. 

Thirdly, the material requested by the Council of Europe did not 
include a standard form for the presentation of statistics. Nor would 
the majority of countries c oncerned have been able to provide the ans- 
wers, since national statistics are in most cases very patchy. Thus the 
statistical material provided is very sketchy and it has been all but im- 
possible to collate this in a form which may be both relevant and reliable. 



* See References on page 91. 
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From the limited statistics which were supplied by member States 
it is clear that the extent to which information about correspondence 
education is available at national level is often very limited. Many 
governments do not know what is going on in this field in their countries. 
Even those that have some information find it diffic ult to complete this 
because of the large element of private enterprise involved in the pro- 
vision of courses. 

Lastly, the size of this report has had to be severely limited. The 
material which has been assembled, incomplete as it is, would have 
permitted much more extensive treatment than is possible within the 
format of 120 pages. The Council of Europe has published separately 
two of the more significant national contributions, those from France 
and Sweden 3 . It is not intended to publish other national contribu- 
tions. As far as possible, the most significant elements in the various 
national systems are included in this report. 

The lay-out of the report 

The report follows, in the disposition of the material, the particular 
characteristic of correspondence education, namely its orientation toward 
its clients. Particularly in the private sector correspondence education 
has had to develop a sensitivity to the needs and interests of its clients 
in order to survive. This has not always been a characteristic of publicly 
provided education, which has derived much of its orientation from the 
needs of the community as defined by those controlling the educational 
system at any given moment. 

The report therefore uses the deductive approach. Chapter II is 
concerned to identify the correspondence student. Who is he? Where 
does he live? Why does he undertake correspondence study? It tries to 
answer these questions and to derive from the answers the social, econo- 
mic and cultural patterns which gave rise to the use of the correspondence 
method and which sustain it at the present time. 

Chapter III considers the institutions which exist to meet the needs 
expressed by the clients; the correspondence schools, public and private, 
some providing general education, ethers courses related to a particular 
held of study or a particular profession. It contains some analysis of the 
structures of these institutions and of their organisation and management, 
as well as their financial arrangements. 

Chapter IV deals with the educational methods employed by these 
institutions and by those such as the mass media with whom they may 
collaborate. It traces the development of educational methodology in 
this field. 

Matters of external control and assessment are treated in chapter V. 
As correspondence education undergoes a revival, increasing interest 
is being taken in it by governments anxious to harness it to the public 
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educational system. Thus the control of the institutions providing corres- 
pondence education and of the quality of their provision is becoming 
a matter of public interest- Legislative and administrative arrangements 
are being made creating both voluntary and compulsory machinery for 
the maintenance of these standards. The relationship of correspondence 
courses to public examinations is likewise becoming a matter of growing 
concern as the number of students wishing to qualify by this means 
increases. This aspect is also discussed in the chapter. 

In chapter VI some possible future developments are outlined. In 
particular the chapter deals with the growth of international bodies 
concerned to standardise practices and raise the level of professionalism 
in the correspondence field. 
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THE CORRESPONDENCE STUDENT 



The correspondence student has traditionally been the determiner 
of the nature of correspondence education. This type of provision devel- 
oped in response to certain needs which could not be, or at least were 
not, met by other sectors of the educational system. Although at the 
present time, as we shall see, correspondence education is being devel- 
oped by a number of countries ahead of declared need and in pursuit 
of comprehensive educational policies, even there the presence of a 
potential group of users large enough to make provision viable is essen- 
tial for success. 

Thus it is wise to begin with the client, the user of correspondence 
education, and to relate judgments of provision to him and to his needs. 
This anthropocentric approach is particularly appropriate because the 
vast majority of correspondence students are adults, who are not only 
capable of deciding for themselves the volume and nature of the educa- 
tion in which they wish to engage, but are also far less captive an. audience 
than are children of statutory school age. The freedom of adults to choose 
is of course also limited by the range of provision which is available to 
them. One of the complaints often raised about correspondence educa- 
tion is that much of it flourishes in spite of its indifferent quality because 
the general levels is low and students therefore do not have a choice 
between good and bad material. There is also a good deal of discus- 
sion among the commercial colleges about the financial arrangements 
and the period of notice required before a student can “ vote with his 
feet” and discontinue a course. If a whole year’s fees have to be paid 
at the; beginning of a course and there is no provision for the repayment 
of fees in the case of dissatisfaction, then the student is bound to his college 
to that extent. But in spite of all these limitations on his freedom, the adult 
correspondence student shares with all other adult students the basic 
freedom of choice: whether to pursue a particular type of study or not. 
What are the factors which cause him to choose correspondence study? 



The geographical factor 

Why does he engage in this type of education? The reasons may be 
grouped in various ways. Superficially the most obvious reason is the 
absence of an institution capable of providing face-to-face tuition in the 
subject he wishes to study. This suggests that correspondence education 
should flourish in countries with widely scattered populations. The 
evidence, such as it is, suggests this hypothesis. Curiously the evidence 
does not support the converse, i.e. that correspondence education does 
not flourish in areas where distances between urban centres are small. 

The case for geographical determinism is supported by the difference 
in the status of correspondence education between Denmark on the one 
hand (a small country with a concentrated population) and Norway and 
Sweden on the other (both of which are very large with scattered popu- 
lations). As the evidence from Denmark makes clear “ Correspondence 
instruction is not generally considered a fully acceptable educational 
method... The reasons for this fact are... that a few correspondence 
schools throughout the years have employed exorbitant business methods 
and that no real demand for correspondence tuition ever existed in 
Denmark.” 4 The absence of demand appears to have resulted in an 
absence of interest on the part of the public educational system, which 
in turn led to unregulated private enterprise in the field, which in turn 
gave correspondence education a bad name. 

In Norway and Sweden the position is quite different. “ Norway with 
its 3.7 million inhabitants is twice as large an England with its 47 million. 
24 % of the country consists of forests, 72 % of mountains and glaciers. 
The sailing distance from Oslo around the coast to the far North is the 
same as that to North Africa. This... is one of the reasons why education 
by correspondence has played and still plays an important part in Nor- 
wegian education.” 5 Moreover, correspondence education has been 
regulated by Act of Parliament since 1948. Similar circumstances in 
Sweden contributed to the early development of correspondence educa- 
tion there. 

As I pointed out, the geographical argument cannot, however, be 
regarded as conclusive. Correspondence education also flourishes in 
countries where distances are quite small, such as the Netherlands. The 
Netherlands is one of the countries in which correspondence education 
is most highly developed. The country covers “ a small area with a very 
high population density, every part of the country was within easy reach 
of formal oral education. This situation of a widespread good school 
education formed an excellent foundation on which education by corres- 
pondence could, right from the start, find full scope at a higher level... 
the first schools for correspondence education were founded with the 
purpose of providing training for officially qualified teachers wishing 
to gain higher certificates. This teacher training was so good that the 
students who had passed the State examinations for which these courses 
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were intended were appointed at senior high schools and were taken as 
equal to university people. This state of affairs still continue? and has 
r w existed for over 50 years.” 6 The ambivalence of the geographical 
argunient is further illustrated by the disposition of the corre spondence 
students in the Netherlands . 59.9 °, of these live either in the three largest 
citie or in the three most densely populated provinces of the country 
whhcii together account for only 47.2 % of the total population ?. Thus 
co “respondent e education is not c. device used, for the lack c f anything 
be T '1er, by students who live out of reach of face-to-face tuition. 

The comparatively small par played by geographical distance from 
suu able educational establishments in undertaking correspondence edu- 
cation is also borne out by the French evidence, at least thar from the 
Centre National de Tele-Enseignement . The Centre itself had in 1968 
about 80,000 students. To these must be added about 60,000 students 
enrolled in regional centres established in certain districts in order to 
decentralise the programme. The student body at that time was distri- 
buted among the various reasons for enrolment as follows: 



Reason 



Percentage 



Health 


8 


Residing too far from school/college 


16 


Military service 


9 


Art studies additional to general studies 


2 


Supplementary education required 


16.5 


Persons in full-time employment 


48.5 




100.0 19 



The French evidence does not state why those in full-time employ- 
ment found it more satisfactory to undertake study by correspondence 
than by face-to-face methods at nearby institutions. It may well be that 
for the majority a suitable institution did not exist within convenient 
distance. This would strengthen the geographical factor beyond the 
significance which it is given in the table. 

It may, on the other hand, be that the French students, like a recent 
British sample, found that part-time study by correspondence is easier 
to combine with full-time employment than other types of part-time 
study. “ The decision to study by correspondence appears to be the 
outcome of positive expectations about features of the correspondence 
method. Other considerations, such as the occupational and domestic 
circumstances of the students, were secondary to this, ” 20 The positive 
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expectation indiiided tb:?. avoidance of time-wasting journeys to and 
from an efccafic ,ial in??— ution after a day’s work; the 'reedom to order 
one’s study times rmore conveniently ; and the freedom to work at one’s 
own pace mnher man at that suited to a group of students including a 
wide range of ability. 

There is, ‘n 'wever, m exception to the evidence minimising the 
geographical far:r ::r. As one would expect, it applies to the case of agri- 
cultural and horticulture studies. This is the only group of subjects 
taught by co-rre sorndenos in the Netherlands which has a larger recruit- 
ment in the rare -‘arts c ? the country than m the urban. Obvious though 
this may seem r:s evidence adds a new dimension to the identification 
of the reason: fee correspondence study: the professional one. It is appa- 
rent that tfcre majority of correspondence students in Holland study 
subjects, the application of which is in urban rather than rural areas. 
Thus such srudents are more likely to be found in urban areas. 



The Dutch findings are supported by a British study of correspon- 
dence students undertaken in the University of Manchester which found 
that “ nearly half the students in the sample concerned lived in the South- 
Eastern region of England (the most densely populated part of the coun- 
try) and more than one quarter of the total within the Greater London 
County boundary ” 8 . 



Some figures from Switzerland are less conclusive. Whereas 20.5 % 
of the population in 1960 lived in large towns only 14.6 % of correspon- 
dence students lived there. Conversely the rural areas containing 58 % 
of the population accounted for 62.8 % of correspondence enrolments. 
The Swiss memorandum points out, however, that 44 it would be wrong 
to believe that town-dwellers greatly prefer to go to evening classes, 
which are more readily available to them, or that the large majority of 
correspondence enrolments are by people living in the countryside, where 
there are fewer educational facilities. The differences are in fact slight. 
In the small towns which have grown up in recent years (such as the 
satellite towns) the number of correspondence students is very high. ” 9 



German evidence supports the British and Dutch material. “ There 
is little doubt that the manifold requirements of industry are the main 
reasons for the following percentage distribution: 



! 
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Nature of place 
of residence 


Percentage of 
correspondence students 


Village 


12 


Small t cwjd 


32 


Medium-sizec town 


16 


City 


40 ” io 



O 




A 



A pattern is therefore beginning to en ~rge from the evidence. Geo- 
graphical factors are not of overriding importance, although the diffusion 
of a population over large areas has tended to make governments more 
conscious of the uses of correspondence education. In countries with 
more concentrated populations the type of subject offered appears to 
be of greater importance. Since the majority of subjects in which corres- 
pondence courses are offered are related to industry and commerce, 
which proceed in an urban setting, it is from this type of setting that the 
majority of correspondence students have tended to come. Where, as in 
Holland (but curiously not in another highly developed agricultural 
country such as Denmark ), farming is intensively undertaken, and courses 
in agricultural and horticultural subjects are provided, these recruit well 
in rural areas. 

Occupational needs and objectives 

The discussion of the importance of the geographical factor in 
causing students to undertake correspondence education has shown that 
occupational needs and interests are of equal if not greater importance. 
The wish to " get on * in life appears in all countries to be a powerful 
motivation to undertake correspondence education. The fact that this 
wish has to be met by means of correspondence usually means that those 
concerned are prevented, largely by economic circumstances, from devel- 
oping their talents through full-time study. But this statement also has 
to be qualified, since in a number of occupations access to professionel 
recognition can be gained only by a combination of theoretical and 
practical studies. 

Thus m the United Kingdom it is generally the rule rather than the 
exception that bank employees, surveyors, accountants and similar pro- 
fessions require a period of on-the-job practical training combined 
with theoretical study before they are granted the diploma of their respec- 
tive professions. This being so, correspondence education is usually 
recognised as an integral part of professional preparation since this can 
be combined most conveniently with the practical doing of the job. The 
required standards of achievement are set by the professional body con- 
cerned and these determine the syllabus. In some cases the professional 
bodies themselves provide correspondence courses; in the majority of 
cases, however, these are provided by one or more commercial corres- 
pondence colleges. 

But occupational needs and objectives are often of a more 
general type than can be satisfied by preparation for a particular 
professional qualification. The list of subjects in which correspondence 
education is provided in Spain provides a useful example of the range 
of needs and objectives which students appear to have: 

Literacy 

General culture for the primary education certificate 
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Courses leading to school-leaving certificates: lower and university 
entrance 

Courses leading to competitive examinations 

Technical studies: transistors* wireless* television 

Miscellaneous occupations 

Administrative organisation 

Book-keeping 

Secretarial work 

Modern languages 

Classical languages 

Banking 

Domestic science 
Music, singing, design 

Hobbies: photography, guitar* playing, judo etc . 11 

The list demonstrates the three main areas of need in the meeting 
of which correspondence education is of significance. We have already 
identified the first of these as being the area of professional qualification . 
Here the close relationship between the examining body, whether statu- 
tory or voluntary, and the provider of a specialised correspondence 
course usually ensures minimum standards adequate for the professional 
activity concerned. 

The second area may be identified as remedial general education. 
This type of correspondence education enables those who have, for 
whatever reason, not been able to take advantage of the education pro- 
vided by the normal agents of the public system of general education, 
i.e. the schools and universities, to make good that deficiency, at whatever 
level. Not many countries in Europe find it necessary, as is the case in 
Spain , to provide remedial opportunities for the achievement of literacy 
or primary education. The completion of secondary education to the 
level at which university entrance is secured is, however, as yet denied 
to large numbers of intellectually able children in many European coun- 
tries. In the United Kingdom the achievement of the Ordinary or Advan- 
ced levels in the General Certificate of Education, and thus the qualifi- 
cation for admission to universities or other institutions of higher edu- 
cation, accounts for a substantial proportion of all correspondence 
students. The role of correspondence education has also been ef parti- 
cular importance in the field of general education in countries where 
access to higher education has been much restricted. Since higher edu- 
cation is expensive, access to it is, in most countries, limited by economic 
considerations. In such circumstances correspondence education, which 
can be undertaken alongside paid employment, provides virtually the 
only alternative means of undertaking higher education. In the United 
Kingdom the external degrees of London University provide such access 
and correspondence institutions of a private nature, as well as the Com- 
merce Degree Bureau of the University, have helped many thousands 
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of students to achieve graduate status. With the exp? ;;i on of he uni- 
versities and the provision of grants from pub)?c funx^ for ai. those 
accepted for university study, the demand for correspondence education 
for degrees from United Kingdom candidates ha • > dec, an ed. Bint the de- 
mand from other English- speaking countries continues. Those in mem- 
bership of the Council of Europe whic h make use of these facilities include 
Malta and Cyprus . As the evidence submitted by the- latter country 
points out, “ Great Britain is particularly important to **o mg Cypriots 
(and the younger adults) for providing courses for U versity degrees 
(there is no University in Cyprus, the highest educaii mzd Lnstitutaon 
being the Pedagogical Academy and the Technologic. ' Institute). The 
main suppliers of such courses are Wolsey Hall and I.C.S. ” 12 

Personal non-examinable or non-vocational studies form the third 
group identified in the Spanish list. It includes musk undertaken for 
pleasure; hobbies such as photography; sport such as judo, and so on. 
It also includes humane and social studies such as philosophy, economics, 
sociology and politics, fields in which correspondence c ourses in Sweden 
help “ members of study circles associated with voluntary popular 
education ”. 13 The borderline between such studies and the vocational 
and professional ones discussed earlier is often difficult to draw. In the 
study of modern languages, for example, the same course will often be 
taken by a student learning the language in older to be able to speak it 
on holiday in the country concerned and by a student requiring this for 
the exercise of his profession or business. The evidence submitted by 
member States suggests, however, that this group of needs and objectives 
is not one which is widely met by means of correspondence study. This 
is perhaps not surpiising since it is the type of learning activity in which 
the social element plays a more important part than in the other two. 
It is the area of adult education where the therapeutic role of the group 
often plays an important part. Moreover it is an area in which the eco- 
nomic effects of correspondence study are not likely to be substantial 
and where therefore the investment in courses tends not to be made as 
freely. 

The ages of correspondence students 

As might be expected, the evidence, such as it is, suggests that 
correspondence students are concentrated in the younger adult age 
groups : 



Country 


School leaving 
age - age 29 


30 years 
and over 


Switzerland (Onken) 


83.4% 


16.6 % 


Germany 


56 


44 


Netherlands 


74.8 


25.2 


Sweden (Hermods) 


50+ 


50— 
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As the general demand for education increases and better provision 
is made for future generations of children than was made for their parents, 
it is likely, however, that the proportion of older adults taking advantage 
of educational opportunities will increase. It is pointed out in the evidence 
from Norway that “ the increasing opportunities for youth creates a 
‘ school gap ’ between the age groups widening to a dangerous gorge 
over a generation. This situation and prospect dawning upon the people 
concerned, the politicians and the educators, and the rapidly growing 
demand for adult education on all levels and in all fields will in the near 
future result in an Act on Adult Education, presumably based on prin- 
ciples already laid down in the recommendation adopted by Parliament 
{Stortingsproposisjon No. 92 of 1964-65) securing equal rights to educa- 
tion for adults and youth and creating economic conditions enabling 
adults to avail themselves of educational opportunities. ” 14 j 

i 

f 

Correspondence education in the armed forces and in prison j 

Correspondence education, despite its erratic development, is j 

beginning to become firmly established in new spheres, such as the armed j 

forces and prisons. \ 

In the armed forces of today, a unit’s fighting strength no longer j 

depends on men alone but, essentially, on technological equipment. It J 

is therefore important that military service should not be a blank period j 

from the educational point of view in a young man’s life. Consequently, 
more and more members of the armed forces who want to complete 
their general education are studying by correspondence or by radio. 

In France , as already stated in this chapter, the proportion of mem- 
bers of the armed forces among those enrolled for correspondence cour- 
ses at the Centre National de Tele-Enseignement is about 9 %. 

In each unit there are arrangements for informing new recruits about 
furthei education opportunities and directing them to the Centre . Courses 
are paid for by the military authorities. 1 

In the armed forces of some countries education by correspondence 
is highly developed. In Norway, for example, tuition is available in all 
units during leisure time. The men have a choice of 1,000 different courses, ! 

run by thirteen correspondence colleges. In 1965, correspondence colleges ; 

received more than 35,000 exercises for marking. In 1966-67, 27,705 
correspondence courses were provided for military personnel. Instruction j 

is free and studies are supervised by civilian staff. All correspondence } 

courses have to be approved by the Civilian Education Board of the | 

Norwegian Armed Forces. 

As far as correspondence education in prisons isconcerned, prison- 
ers have long been encouraged to use their time to improve their qual- 
ifications. For those concerned with assisting prisoners, correspondence 
courses are a natural ally. In Sweden , in recent years, there has been a 
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greater, more deliberate effort to extend facilities. -A.t the Kumla prison 
for young offenders, for example, there is now a section where half the 
working time is set aside for study. 

In this field, it is not the prisoners’ ability or the actual correspon- 
dence method that is the limiting factor but a lack of money: the funds 
allocated to prison authorities for helping prisoners wishing to study are 
but nominal. 

If scholarships were provided as an incentive for the more gifted 
prisoners, far more prisoners would spend their leisure-time studying. 
Even so, it is surprising how many of them do without cigarettes, coffee 
and newspapers in order to be able to further their education. 

The identification of the student body 

In the preceding section we have noted a shift of emphasis in the 
responsibility for identifying the needs for correspondence provision 
from the student himself to the organisation or institution to which he, 
for the time being, “ belongs Whereas most of our parlier questions 
have been concerned with the identification of the student who individual- 
ly becomes a client of a correspondence institution, the examples drawn 
from the French army and the provision made by the prison service in 
Sweden indicate that an organisation may on occasion take the initiative 
in providing, or arranging for the provision of, correspondence courses 
for its members. 

This form of generation of correspondence education clearly leads 
to a significant part of the work undertaken by the L.O.I. in the Nether- 
lands. This institute has analysed the preliminary investigation which 
has to be undertaken when a new correspondence course is under consi- 
deration. It sets out the steps involved as follows: 

“ l. (d) Request for a course, of bodies, social or industrial organ- 
isations, individual parties or persons. 

(£) L.O.I. collaborators detect existence of a social want. 

2. Inquiry into the degree of urgency with which a special training 
is wanted and also whether it can be taken in hand with complete justi- 
fication and responsibility. 

3. Inquiry into the social profit by the training. 

4. Initial talks with experts. 

5. Co-operation with official or semi-official bodies re auspices. 

6. Investment-plan for the training subsidisation. 

7. Tentative curriculum. 

8. Consultations with the various councils of the L.O.I. 

9. Decisions on the use of complementary oral and (or) practical 
lessons. 

10. Inquiry into the possibilities of international co-operation.” 15 



Where the need is identified by an institution which can also gua- 
rantee, within limits, to provide the student body, the economic problems 
connected with the provision of courses are much reduced. Supply can 
be matched to demand more accurately and much of the speculation is 
taken out of an otherwise open-ended situation. The client organisation 
also derives advantages. It is relieved of the organisation of educational 
facilities for its members or employees. It is also able to a greater extent 
to ensure that the courses followed by those whom it sponsors relate to 
their technical or professional needs as discerned by the organisation. 

Links of this type of course have their dangers. It is easy to overstep 
the thin line between task-oriented education and a training which nar- 
rows rather than enlarges competence and understanding. If the content 
of a course is determined entirely by the short-term needs of a particular 
organisation, then the chances are that just such a narrowing course will 
be requested. Hence the importance of educational providers having 
enough independence to withstand pressures of this kind. They must, 
of course, have not only the independence but also the educational 
competence to ao so. In a field such as correspondence education where 
traditionally private enterprise has played such a prominent role and the 
relationship between educational standards and the profit motive has 
been uniformly clear, the need for the establishment and maintenance 
of clear educational minimum standards by some independent assessing 
body has a good deal to commend it. The moves in this direction which 
are currently being made in a number of countries will be discussed fur- 
ther in chapter N. 

New uses for correspondence education 

The traditional uses of correspondence education which are iden- 
tified earlier in this chapter are no longer the only ones. Irt recent years 
the new impetus deriving from the development of multi-media systems 
has brought the use of correspondence education back to the forefront 
of educational methods. A further stimulus has been provided by the 
demand of the educated for further education. Dr. Borje Holmberg cf 
the Hermods Correspondence College in Sweden identified in 1966 three 
new categories of students which have emerged in Sweden: 

“ 1. Those who already possess a good general education and are 
professionally established; for example responsible employees in business 
and administration who study subjects like automatic data processing, 
distribution economy, or complicated accountancy, or who in this way 
keep in touch with the latest development in their fields; 

2. More or less bright schoolboys and schoolgirls who take corres- 
pondence courses, not because they are interested in them but because 
they have to do so as part of the school curriculum or as a means of 
improving their standard, and 

3. Apprentices and manual workers who are instructed by their 
employers to study in this way.” 16 
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Professional development 



The first group is one which is increasing preoccupying the providers 
and planners of adult education. The Swedish report puts it “As devel- 
opments and the results of research constantly create new needs for 
knowledge, adult education has, to a great extent, come into vogue for 
the highly educated. In this perspective of permanent education, the 
problem of adult education acquires much greater scope and urgency 
than ever before. It is not a question of a minor extension to formal 
youth education but of a major new planning operation; a new and 
exciting phase in the emergence of the education welfare State.” 17 The 
extension of the uses of correspondence; for university-level education 
is part of the move towards catering for the new educ ated class. Lord 
Crowther, the Chancellor of the Open University in the United Kingdom, 
recognised similar immediate tasks of the University in his inaugural 
address. “ The first, and most urgent, task before us is to cater for the 
many thousands of people, fully capable of higher education, who for 
one reason or another do not get it, or do not get as much of it as they 
can turn to advantage, or as they discover, sometimes too late, that they 
need. Only in recent years have we come to recognise how many such 
people there are and how large are the gaps in educational provision 
through which they can fall... We are open as to methods... The world 
is caught in a Communications Revolution... Every new form of human 
communication will be examined to see how it can be used to raise and 
broaden the level of human understanding .” 18 



Thus, tuition by correspondence is an increasingly important part 
of university-level education. At the same time, university-level educa- 
tion is increasingly dependent on material which allows students to work 
on their own. This is resulting in new uses being made not only of 
programmed material but also of the kind of texts that can be 
offered by correspondence teaching establishments. 

There are various reasons why correspondence tuition can be an 
important adjunct in higher education. They include the following: 

— The great increase in the number of students means that more 
teaching material is needed, as well as means of supervision and guidance 
different from the conventional ones — in other word; ways of trans- 
mitting knowledge different from those used in direct tuition. 

— The opening-up of higher education to all social levels necessi- 
tates the provision of extra tuition for those whose theoretical grounding 
is inadequate and who could not otherwise study according to their 
particular interests. 

— Education by correspondence is particularly useful for those 
who work for their living and study in their spare time, those who, for 
financial or other reasons, cannot live in a university town and those who 
can do the necessary practical work but cannot attend lectures. 
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— In some sectors, correspondence tuition is a natural complement 
to university-level radio and television courses, seminars and grouc 
studies. 

State and private establishments which provide correspondence 
tuition for those who have already studied to a fairly advanced level 
are therefore constantly expanding. The range of courses they offer at 
this level is constantly increasing. Such courses are intended not only 
for students of university age but also for those who ^eed higher quali- 
fications for professional reasons. These latter students — generally 
teachers or teachers-to-be — will do most of their studies by correspondence 
at home, in their spare time, receiving the necessary oral or practical 
instruction in the form of lectures, group exercises, laboratory work etc. 
This combined method is particularly useful in countries where there is 
a shortage of qualified teachers. 

In Sweden , correspondence courses of this kind are at present avail- 
able in mathematics, physics, chemistry, German, English, theology, 
economics, political science and education: more courses are planned. 
A basic oral course in education and political science was first held in 
1965; in the same year the advanced courses in mathematics and physics 
were inaugurated. These courses are run at public expense as a means 
of offsetting the serious shortage of qualified teachers in many subjects. 

In Norway, many law students at Oslo University, for example, sit 
their examinations after doing the bulk of their studies, both theoretical 
and practical, by correspondence. Their syllabus and exercises are the 
same as fcr the ordinary students at the Oslo law faculty and their work 
is marked and commented on by the University staff. Some of the students 
atcend lectures in the summer and continue their studies by correspon- 
dence in the winter. 

This method of study is also being used for highly specialised voca- 
tional subjects. For instance, the Swedish National Highways Board has 
run a correspondence course in personnel management for executives, 
ending with a short residential course. A total of 1,000 employees atten- 
ded the course in two years. Another correspondence course run by the 
Board was in as specialised a subject as road maintenance. 

An important aspect of university-level in-service training by corres- 
pondence is the one which concerns teachers themselves. If people are 
to keep abreast of the latest progress in their particular professional fields, 
it is most important that those who are to provide them with the necessary 
instruction should themselves possess optimum facilities for constantly 
extending and revising their knowledge. At the same time, the general 
expansion of education has increased the need for teachers: not only is 
there a demand for more young teachers but extra courses have had to 
be arranged for adult educators. A third factor is that the educational 
reforms which have been widely initiated cannot be carried through 
unless large numbers of teachers are given further training. 
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In Sweden , correspondence methods are widely used for the in-service 
training of teachers. 

The mathematics course in upper secondary schools now includes 
such new aspects as the theory of sets and logic, probability calculus and 
statistics; natural science is an eclectic subject, embodying elements of 
physics, chemistry, biology and geology; technology is an entirely new 
basic subject. To equip teachers for teaching these subjects, three-week 
extension classes have been arranged, but teachers can also do the neces- 
sary study by correspondence. Appropriate courses in mathematics, 
natural science and technology have been prepared by the Hermods 
Correspondence Institute. Teachers taking these courses are released 
from some of their teaching duties, and the courses are paid for by the 
government. The Swedish Ministry of Education is expecting thousands 
of secondary school teachers to qualify by correspondence for teaching 
“ new subjects 

Still in Sweden, a two-year advanced course was run for secondary- 
level economics teachers. The aim of the course was not to enable those 
taking it to qualify for higher posts, even though their knowledge of 
economics was undoubtedly extended well beyond the level of an upper 
secondary economics examination. All material was paid for by the 
Ministry of Education. Six times during the course those taking it were 
assembled in Malmo for a few days’ revision and written examinations. 
Travelling and subsistence expenses and lecturers’ fees were paid by the 
Ministry of Education. 

The ^ arse thus enabled teachers to study for two years at an ad- 
vanced level without being away from their work for more than a fort- 
night. 

Another effective method is the training of teachers by a combina- 
tion of correspondence tuition and classroom instruction. A specific 
example of this is the continued training — again in Sweden — of teach- 
ers of business administration subjects in commercial and vocational 
colleges. A two-term course for one group of such teachers was arranged 
jointly by the Vocational Training Board and Hermods. The group 
studied by correspondence but assembled every four months or so in 
Malmo (at the Hermods Institute) for examinations and lectures. The 
financial advantages of such a system, where teachers are away from 
their work for only a very short time, are obvious. Equally obvious are 
the pedagogical benefits of such extra training. 

In France , a significant example of in-service training by correspon- 
dence for teachers is the course leading to the agregation , run by the 
Centre National de Tele-Enseignement. The agregation is a very high-level 
competitive examination, success in which opens up senior posts in lycees 
to students and practising teachers (many of whom subsequently go on 
to university teaching). More and more of those who pass the agregation 
studied for it by correspondence, either using this method alone or com- 
bining it with attendance at university lectures. 
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The use of correspondence education in schools 

The present study is not concerned in aetail with the second of Dr. 
Holmberg’s categories of new correspondence students. It is, however, 
significant that the expansion of many fields of knowledge at the present 
time has as one of its consequences the inability of many schools to 
provide a wide enough range of expert knowledge for their pupils. In 
such a situation a correspondence course filling a specific gap, and used 
under supervision, may well be the best and most economic way of teach- 
ing the pupils concerned. 

In the past, there were two main ways in which ordinary education 
and correspondence tuition were used in combination (neither way 
requiring any extensive organisation): 

— One way was the use of correspondence c ourse material in school 
classrooms whenever it was in any respe* t better than the ordinary school 
text-books. 

— Secondly, individual pupils would supplement their classroom 
studies with correspondence courses, usually in the holidays, for the 
purpose of improving their pass marks and ensuring their admission to 
the senior classes. 

Although both these combinations are still used in some countries, 
others have since appeared. These arose because many correspondence 
students needed more help, encouragement and guidanc e than the cor- 
respondence method could supply on its own and because correspondence 
tuition was the necessary adjunct to higher education in sparsely-popu- 
lated areas and in small towns without the necessary ordinary facilities 
(as well as in towns where the necessary facilities did exist but could 
cater for only a limited number of students). 

The new combinations of correspondence learning and school and 
university education also resulted from the need to adapt education to 
the individual and from the growing use of “ active ” teaching methods, 
involving more independent individual or group work and greater free- 
dom for pupils in choosing subjects and syllabuses. 

Correspondence tuition is thus sometimes used to supplement school 
teaching and stimulate pupils. This method will often include: 

— the consultation of reference works, 

— the making of and listening to recordings (in foreign language 
studies), 

— written advice by the teacher in charge. 

At the same time, supplementary classroom instruction, accompa- 
nied by group work, will be given by the teacher in charge. 
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Pupils w»ll be divided into grotips according to the subjects studied. 
To some extent, they will work at different paces and the composition 
of the groups will vary from one period to another. With study by cor- 
respondence a high degree of individualisation is possible. Thus, addi- 
tional material, more complex and requiring more detailed study, will 
be added to the syllabus for pupils who have a particular interest in this 
or that subject or who are specially gifted. 

In this field, mention should be made of a new method used in civics 
education. It consists in forwarding pupils’ work to political and govern- 
mental policy-making bodies for comments; with some courses special 
“ suggestions sheets ” are supplied for this purpose. 

Sometimes one or more teachers will act simply as intermediaries 
between the correspondence teaching college and a group of pupils. 
Lessons and other material will be sent to the college and the latter will 
itself supervise the pupils’ work. 



Industrial education by correspondence 



The growth of industrial uses for correspondence has been particu- 
larly marked in France. The CNTE conducts a substantial number of 
courses specifically designed for particular industries and government 
departments. Such bodies include French Railways, the Army and Navy, 
the prison administration section of the Ministry of Justice, as well as 
about 15 companies in the private sector of industry and three educa- 
tional institutions overseas. The way in which this link between the 
CNTE and industry works is illustrated by a programme organised for 
the chemical industry. 

1. Chemical workers are invited to enrol in general subjects cour- 
ses provided by the Centre National so that they may reach an adequate 
level of education; 

2. the students receive their theoretical training with the help of 
course material (in a number of consignments) and exercises. The indus- 
try is asked to nominate a qualified engineer as leader; he receives the 
course material and distributes it to the students whose course work he 
supervises; 

3. practical training is done within the company, according to the 
instructions sent to the leader; 

4. three-day courses are organised several times each year — most 
frequently in technical educational institutions which have departments 
preparing for the chemical technician baccalaureat — for practical studies 
requiring special equipment. 
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During 1966-67, 487 students from 278 companies took such courses 
which were taught by 74 teachers attached to State educational institutions 
and by 25 engineers from the chemical industry. The results obtained, 
while far from outstanding, are more than encouraging: 





TotaU candidates 


Successful 


BE1 Assistant Cheur 


68 


26 


BEI Assistant Biocrasjnist 


7 


3 


BET Chemist 


30 


13 




105 


42 or 40 % 21 



The most substantial project concerned with technical and indus- 
trial education to use correspondence in Germany up to the present has 
been the Telekolleg organised jointly by the Bavarian Ministry of Edu- 
cation and Bavarian Television. This began in 1967 “ presenting a mix- 
ture of correspondence, television and oral tuition leading to the quali- 
fying certificate for admission to a higher technical school... 80 % of all 
participants are workers and salaried employees; 75 % are men, 25 % 
women. The age groups are: 



under 18 years 22 % 

18-25 years 22% 

25-35 years 38 % 

over 35 years 18% 



In January 1967, 14,555 had registered for the Telekolleg , 3,800 of 
whom passed their first intermediate examination in January 1968. ” 22 

Co-operation between correspondence colleges and firms offers 
numerous advantages: 

— courses, methods and syllabuses can be directly adapted or 
“ tailored ” to the special circumstances and needs of each firm or sector 
of industry; 

— there can be maximum individualisation in teaching systems, 
starting levels and time-tables; instruction can thus be adapted to 
working conditions and occupational requirements; 

— the correspondence tuition can easily be combined with direct 
tuition, practical demonstrations, group study etc.; 



— it is possible to study faster and more widely than witn the 
traditional forms of tuition; 

— costs are lower than for most of the coniparable methods of 
study. 

The system of co-operatio>n may take various forms : 

One form is where the correspondence c ollege (public or private) 

runs one or more vocational training courses. In this case, everything 
will be handled by one of the college’s instructors, in liaison with the 
firm. 

— Another form is where the coirespondence college collaborates 
with the firm’s training department. Here, the colikge will be responsible 
solely for the theoretical instruction ; the nractica- training being provided 
by the firm itself (or by a group of firrr ). 

— Thirdly, a firm may send its employees to the correspondence 
college for the whole of their training. This will be done when there are 
too few participants to warrant the provision of vocational training on 
the spot. 

Sometimes co-operation will be established on the basis of existing 
correspondence courses; alternatively, special courses and material will 
be produced. In either case, there will be consultation between the firm 
and the correspondence college. Obviously, however, there will need to 
be much closer consultation and co-operation when a new course and 
new material have to be devised than when an existing cour e and exis- 
ting arrangements can be useo (consultation over such Questions as the 
curriculum, tuition methods, the syllabus, possible combination with 
other forms of study, the organisation of study guidance and the marking 
of exercises). 

More and more new correspondence courses are being produced 
for firms. Originally, this was done simply by putting together parts of 
various existing courses, but it has become increasingly common for 
entirely new courses and material to be devised in co-operation with the 
firm concerned. 

This has influenced the pattern of co-operation between colleges 
and firms. Not only are joint decisions taken on subjects and methods 
but the planning and execution of the whole course are done jointly, 
(e.g. the training of instructors for discussion groups and the holding of 
short supplementary courses of lectures or practical work). 

Examples of what has been achieved by such means are to be found 
in firms of the most varied kinds, involving personnel at all levels. In 
Sweden , for example, a large chain of department stores has arranged 
a course for its managers and trainees. A brewery has piovided training 
for consultants and departmental heads. Other examples are courses 
for the clerical and technical staff of the Cellulose Company and for 



salesmen of tLe Volvo Motor Company, like the previously- mentioned 
courses, these were arranged in conjunction with the Hermods Institute. 
The Swedish B.adio and Television Corporaiion has lontc been encour- 
aging its empl oyees — technical, administrative and planning staff — to 
take a correspondence course aimed at “ internal ” recruh-ment to senior 
posts. The Corporation generally refunds 50-100 % of :ost at the end 
of the course. On an average, one technician in every fot: lakes a corres- 
pondence crcrse. 

Another type of joint educational scheme is the qtv. carried out at 
the big LKAS mining company in Kiruna, in the far nr~th of Sweden. 
Two courses were arranged in co-operation with Brevskolan. One, enti- 
tled “ Iron ore and we, the producers ”, provided instruction in economic, 
technical and social matters for the personnel as a wholr The other was 
a supplementary course equivalent in standard to upper secondary level 
and fackskola (college of further education) courses. This was designed 
for workers who had been selected for training as foremen and super- 
visors but needed first of all to fill the gaps in their general education. 
The scheme illustrates the new educational needs in a situation where 
the influx of young people who have studied to a higher level is not 
enough to provide all the skilled manpower required in an expanding 
industry subject to rapid technical change. 

Similarly, in France , commercial, industrial and craft apprentices 
whose articles require them to undergo further theoretical and practical 
training will often take correspondence courses, supplemented with 
instruction from their firms’ supervisory staff. These include the corres- 
pondence courses established by the Professional Association of Trade 
Guilds, ( Association Pvofessionnelle des Chambres des Metiers ), the Cen- 
tral Co-ordinating Committee for Building Apprenticeships (le Comite 
central de coordination de Vapprentissage dubcitime?it)2ind\ZT\o\\s region- 
al agricultural associations. Vocational training courses by correspon- 
dence are also provided by other firms or economic sectors, e.g. the 
chemical industry, the National Association of Telephone Equipment 
Manufacturers, the Federation of Motor Repair Firms, banking and the 
banking profession. 



Conclusion 

We have assembled in this chapter a wide range of evidence about 
the reasons why students take up correspondence study. Is it possible 
from this evidence to distil a generally applicable profile of the corres- 
pondence student? 

It seems clear that more men than women tend to undertake corres- 
pondence study. This has certainly been the case in the past, and this is 
not surprising since it links naturally with another important fact about 
correspondence education, namely that it is undertaken in the majority 
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of cases to improve the student’s stand lg in his own trade Oi r x .ofession, 
or to enable him to enter a different profession. Since this motivation is 
clearly one of great importance in correspondence education, it is not 
surprising that correspondence education has begun to gain in impor- 
tance in recent years. This is little mor than a reflection of the growing 
mobility of labour and the increasing complexity of specialisms in indus- 
try and commerce. The more extensive participation oi vomen in both 
these spheres suggests that the proportion of women undertaking corres- 
pondence education is likely to increase, although the :ai£t that such 
study is undertaken at home is always likely to put wonei er a disad- 
vantage, since the demands of the home impinge more ine scapably on 
women than on men. 

Since correspondence study tends to be undertaken mamiy by men 
for vocational purposes, it is again not surprising to find evidence that 
the major proportion of correspondence students tends to fall between 
the ages of 20 and 40, with significant extensions both downwards and 
upwards in the age range. Correspondence education is clearly impor- 
tant to initial training in a number of trades and professions, particularly 
those in the commercial field (including banking, insurance and similar 
service industries). It is also significant for people anxious to advance 
in their professions and requiring particular paper qualifications to do so. 
Being within the major age group, many correspondence students have 
incurred family responsibilities which make it difficult for them to under- 
take full-time education, or any form of part-time education which 
inhibits their ability to earn their living. Lastly, correspondence educa- 
tion is undertaken by those, usually at the upper end of the main age 
range, who wish to change their occupations. Here again the family 
commitment tends to combine with the requirements of current employ- 
ment to make it impossible to take “ time off” to prepare for a new 
career. This has to be done alongside the present one. And correspon- 
dence study is an obvious method. As the expectation of life continues 
to increase and the rate of turnover of knowledge accelerates, it is to be 
expected that the age range for correspondence education will extend 
upwards. 

A third characteristic of correspondence students is that they tend 
to be concentrated in the more urban areas of a country and tend to 
predominate in areas where the commercial life of a country goes on. 
This characteristic has only recently been established and has come as 
something of a surprise to those who have believed that correspondence 
education was appropriate mainly to those living out of reach of oppor- 
tunities for face-to-face tuition. This is clearly not so. The flexibility of 
correspondence education makes it attractive to people in urban areas 
and the employment opportunities in occupations for which it is possible 
to prepare by correspondence are greater in urban areas. We have noted 
the evidence of the uses of correspondence education in the rural areas, 
both for the training of agriculturists and horticulturists and, in countries 
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such as Norway and Sweden with substantial difficulties of communica- 
tion, for people who actually are out of reach of educational institutions. 
But these are in a minority. 

Lastly, we have identified new areas of development for correspon - 
dence education, particularly in combination with other media. We have 
seen that it is increasingly becoming used for professional development 
of people who already have a full professional education, and by insti- 
tutions and organisations which wish to provide a uniform level of in- 
service or in-plant education in a number of scattered units, such as 
military installations, prisons, factories etc. In this type of setting a cen- 
tral educational service using correspondence (and other) methods is 
often thought to maximise the return on the educational investment. 

Having identified the correspondence student, we must go on to 
identify the institution which provides for him. This is the purpose of 
chapter III. 
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THE TEACHING INSTITUTIONS 



The institutional framework of correspondence education differs 
from that of almost all other types of educational provision in that it 
has always included a substantial element of private initiative and enter- 
prise. The reason for this is not far to seek. Since most correspondence 
education has been closely vocational in orientation, since it has tended 
to be undertaken part-time by men and women in full employment, and 
since there has been little statutory provision for such students, three 
considerations vital to the creation and survival of private enterprise 
have been present. The first is the incentive to invesi money in education. 
This has been provided by the expectation of the increased income which 
most correspondence students hope to derive as a result of the raising 
of the level of their academic or professional attainment. The second 
consideration has been the existence of a sufficiently large group of po- 
tential correspondence students able to make such an investment by 
paying the fees charged u y commercial establishments. This has been 
assured by the large numbers of people engaged in employment at a level 
below their potential who have sufficient earnings to enable them to 
divert a part of these to the payment of fees for correspondence study. 
The third has been the indifference of governments to the needs of such 
students. This indifference has only recently begun to give way to a 
recognition of the importance, in a modern economy, of in-service train- 
ing for a wide range of occupations if a country is to become, 01 re- 
main, competitive in the struggle for economic development. 

In countries where industrialisation has only recently begun, this 
early, commercial;, phase of correspondence education has largely been 
avoided. Governments themselves have taken an important stake in the 
provision of correspondence education for the reasons just given. Turkey 
is an example of such a country. Until the establishment of a Corres- 
pondence Education Centre in the Under-Secretariat for Vocational and 
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Technical Education of the Turkish Ministry cf Education in 1960 there 
had been “ very few correspondence courses specifically designed as such. 
While there are some private institutions their organisation and working 
systems cannot be followed well, and their activities often are periodical, 
so they can be disregarded...” 23 . 

International exchange and co-operation has played an important 
part in the spread of the interest in correspondence education to govern- 
ments. Since the governments of most member States of the Council, of 
Europe are interested in the combination of rapid expansion of educa- 
tional facilities with the containment of educational expenditure, they 
have tended to welcome any information and experience which might 
help them to achieve their objective Turkey again furnishes an example. 
“ The idea of education by correspondence was initiated officially in 1959 
by Mr. Resat Ozalp who had observed education in Australia... This 
proposal of Mr. Resat Ozalp was considered favourably by the Ministry 
of Education... In order to set up the Correspondence Education Centre 
in modern sense, to train the administrators about its operation and to 
find suitable personnel, a detailed project was designed and given to the 
OECD for the purpose of getting the necessary support. Mr. M. Cheni- 
vese, the Director of the Technical Division of the (French) Centre 
National de V Enseignement par Correspondance , was sent to Turkey on 
June 6 I960.” 24 

In these ways, as well as by direct contact between correspondence 
colleges (which is discussed more fully in chapter VI), the flow of ideas 
across national boundaries has since the second world war begun to 
bear useful fruit. Indeed, it is largely as a result of this interchange that 
the present study came to be undertaken by the Council for Cultural 
Co-operation. It augurs well for the future that educators are learning 
from each other, particularly in those areas which appear to be growth 
points of educational development. Some discussion of future possibil- 
ities is included in chapter VI. 

In this chapter we consider the institutional framework as it exists 
today rather than as it may develop tomorrow. We look first at the 
commercial colleges, their structure and financial arrangements, their 
contracts with their students and their recruitment methods. We then 
study the extent to which governments have begun to step in to control 
the activities of the commercial colleges, and consider how they have 
set about this task. We shall finally consider the extent to which govern- 
ments and other public bodies have themselves become entrepreneurs 
in this field. 



The commercial colleges 

The circumstances which led to the creation of commerr ial corres- 
pondence colleges have already been described. These circumstances 
obtained particularly in the second half of the 19th century in the United 
Kingdom. “ It is claimed that correspondence tuition started about 1840 




when the original Mr. Pitman sent his students instruction in shorthand 
postcards. Its more systematic organisation dates from 1880 and 1890. 
Many of the better known colleges started during this period... Most 
of these b^gan modestly with the coaching of a few individuals by an 
individual... All were originally concerned with a single subject or exam* 
ination, until a rapid rise of clientele... suggested commercial possibi- 
lities... Most of the colleges operated from offices in locations which were 
convenient for postal services, and subsquently for access to a ‘pool’ of 
school or college staff. The student clientele wrote from all over the 
British Isles. From an early date they also enrolled from many parts of 
the Empire and Commonwealth, South America, independent Asia, 
and almost any area where education used the medium of English. The 
statistics of correspondence study in Britain are consequently difficult 
to disentangle from those relating to the world as a w'hole. Nearly all the 
correspondence institutions are commercial concerns with little reason 
for keeping detailed records except those essential to efficient working 
or useful for publicity. 1,25 

These somewhat haphazard beginnings seem to have characterised 
the early phases of correspondence education in a number of countries. 
One has the impression that many of the 400 or so correspondence insti- 
tutions in Europe began in similar ways. Too little is as yet known of the 
precise origins of most of them, and the survey on which this report is 
based does not disclose much information on this point. It is clear, how- 
ever, that most colleges, even though launched by private initiative, have 
had at least some sense of educational responsibility. In some countries, 
such as Holland, this has led the colleges themselves to seek an element 
of public control. In others, such as the United Kingdom , they have 
prided themselves on their independence and have only recently estab- 
lished a measure of internal control combined with external consul- 
tation. 

The gap between the responsible colleges and those more concerned 
to make a profit than to give their students good service has widened in 
recent years. Having described the “ accredited 55 colleges in Holland , 
the Director of Leidsche Onderwijsinstellingen continues his survey of 
the Dutch position: “ However, we regret to say that in the Netherlands, 
as in most other countries, there are schools which do by no means come 
up to the standards appropriate to educational institutions; these schools 
either could not be accredited or they had to be expelled, because their 
standards had deteriorated. Until a few years age there were too many 
of these schools in this country, but most of them have vanished like 
snow before the sun. The good work of the bona fide schools, the average 
Dutchman’s situation which compelled the correspondence schools to 
train students for examinations organised by officially recognised bodies, 
all these factors have made the survival of these mala-fide schools, vir- 
tually all of which were post-war creations, practically impossible. In the 
Netherlands , it’s a pleasure to say this, good correspondence education 
does not make anyone rich.” 26 
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Methods of recruitment 

The correspondence colleges in the private sector tend to be private 
companies, often family concerns in origin, which have in recent years 
moved out of their narrow confines and have begun to seek contact with 
each other and with the public system. Their students have traditionally 
been attracted by means of advertisements except in cases where colleges 
have a structural link with a professional body and thus a secured cli- 
entele. Some colleges have proceeded by personal sales methods, sending 
their agents to see prospective clients in their homes. This method has 
tended to be spurned by the better established colleges on grounds that 
it puts undue pressure on potential clients. The use or non-use of this 
practice appears currently to be a matter of lively debate between differ- 
ent correspondence colleges and different groups of correspondence 
colleges throughout Europe. The more conservative colleges deprecate 
the practice; those, including some controlled from the United States, 
which believe in more aggressive sales methods, are advocating doorstep 
selling. 

Two considerations appear to arise. The first is the method of selec- 
tion and training, and of payment, of these peripatetic counsellors/sales- 
men. The second is the propriety of undertaking this type of activity in 
the home. On the latter point some of the more advanced thinking about 
adult education at the present time is luch concerned about the gap 
between existing educational provision and the large majority of the 
potential clientele. As the need for broadly diffused continuing education 
increases, educational institutions need to be in touch with a larger 
proportion of citizens than those who are, by temperament or previous 
education, predisposed towards continuing their education. In most 
countries the majority of citizens do not know how to set about obtaining 
more education even if they want it. Thus the principle of expanding the 
advisory services available to adults seeking educational opportunities 
is thoroughly sound. It is the lack of objectivity inherent in the commit- 
ment to one particular way of meeting a variety of needs that is one of 
the faults of the correspondence course salesman. 

Similarly the selet tion and training of sales staff is in most cases 
inadequate; indeed it is bound xa be so, given their task to sell one parti- 
cular firm’s correspondence courses. An entirely different situation would 
arise if the peripatetic counsellors were employed by a public authority 
and were free to recommend such educational media as may be appro- 
priate in any given case. In one or two areas of Britain moves are current- 
ly on foot to develop a better system of counselling for adult students 
under the auspices of local education authorities. 

The conduct of the colleges 

Different approaches to the conduct of correspondence colleges 
may best be illustrated by one or two examples. First, a correspondence 
college in Switzerland , specifically concerned with commercial educa- 
tion. 
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In 1964, the Swiss Company of Merchants founded the Swiss Ins- 
titute of Higher Commercial Training (SIB) in order to further the 
vocational training of business employees and commercial teachers. In 
the spring of 1967, the SIB opened a correspondence college whose 
activities, ever since its inception, have been appreciated not only by 
business employees but by a wider public too. 

As a first step, the college initiated a course leading to the Federal 
book-keeper’s diploma. Courses in all the main commercial subjects are 
planned. Tuition is by university lecturers with long experience of com- 
mercial teaching. 

The method used involves, apart from exercises, “ test questions ” 
which the students answer and then check their answers from the course 
material. Each student’s performance and progress are noted in his 
record, with marks and comments, by the tutorial staff. Another pro- 
gress check is made at revision classes, which usually take place on 
Saturdays. The classes are organised by the correspondence college and 
are held at various commercial schools. To supplement the correspon- 
dence tuition, the college has arranged for students to be able to obtain 
personal advice from experienced commercial school teachers. 

The SIB’s college, like the correspondence school of the University 
Graduates’ Association ( Akademiker-Gemeinschaft ), prepares its students 
for a final examination which is held under government supervision. 
Many other correspondence schools hold examinations which they 
supervise themselves. 

The SIB’s college has introduced one feature which is new to Swit- 
zerland, namely the fact that it is possible for students to alternate bet- 
ween correspondence tuition and classroom study. For this purpose, the 
college’s courses are co-ordinated with evening classes at commercial 
training schools. An evening class student who is called up for military 
service or falls sick is thus able to keep up his studies by correspondence; 
similarly, a correspondence student who falls behind can catch up by 
attending classes at commercial schools. Every year, moreover, the SIB 
arranges day classes usually at middle-management level. These many 
contacts between the economic world and commercial colleges are 
proving very fruitful 27 . 

Next, an example of correspondence education in Austria. “The 
well known private institute of Dr. Roland in Vienna started in 1949 the 
correspondence course to prepare external candidates for the leaving 
examination for general secondary schools. These correspondence 
courses run alongside the usual daily lessons. The participants are invited 
to contact, if necessary, the teachers or former pupils and ask them ques- 
tions abou f things which they do not understand... The correspondence 
courses prepare also for other examinations at a lower level than the 
leaving examination from the general secondary schools. The participants 
are not as numerous as those in the first group of courses. 
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“ The interested persons come mainly from among people living 
at some distance from secondary schools and those who begin to study 
at a later age than normal. Often they pursue a profession during their 
studies. The average age is between 20 and 30 years, but there are also 
older students. Of those following correspondence courses about 75 % 
are men and 25 % women. 

The teaching material takes the form of instructional letters ranging 
from 8 to 30 pages in length. These are sent to students at regular inter- 
vals, which are determined by the student’s own pace of learning. Besides 
these letters records and tapes are also used. At the end of each letter 
exercises are given which have to be completed and returned to the 
headquarters of the correspondence college for correction by the teach- 
ing staff. The staff not onl> correct the exercises but also give advice 
on study where necessar}. ” 28 

Here the purpose of the correspondence provision is primarily to 
underpin the general secondary educational system rather than to pre- 
pare students for particular professional examinations. 

The private establishment in Spain, CCC (Centre for Culture by 
Correspondence), has not only staff for prepaiing lessons and marking 
exercises but also staff whose specific task is to keep up the interest and 
efforts of students who are behindhand. This centre belongs to the Spa- 
nish National Association of Correspondence Tuition Establishments, 
which is under official supervision but not under State ownership. The 
correspondence tuition it provides is fully individualised: students can 
enrol at any time and in any subjects they choose. They will first of all 
receive from the centre the material for the course they have chosen. 
Then their relationship with the centre will begin; during this period 
they will from time to time send in their work and receive it back marked. 
At the end of the course, the appropriate certificate will be awarded to 
successful students. A further point is that students may pay the pres- 
cribed dues and fees at their own convenience. 

Lastly, an example from Norway. Among commercial institutions 
in Norway are the following three schools. “ 1. The oldest and largest 
school is the Norwegian Correspondence School (NKS), which was 
founded in 1914. It has a considerable number of courses varying from 
popular hobby courses to more advanced courses, such as mathematics 
and philosophy for students preparing for univeisity examinations and 
complete general secondary school courses. 2. The Nordic Correspon- 
dence Institute (NKI) provides a large number of technical courses at a 
fairly high level. This school which started as a subordinate establishment 
of a Swedish school a few years ago, has since 1966 been an independent 
institution, for the first two years in collaboration with the NKS. 3. The 
Correspondence Academy (KA) was founded in 1936 and has now a 
number of courses, including general secondary school courses, commer- 
cial and technical courses.” 29 
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The staffs of correspondence colleges 

As has already been indicated, the commercial correspondence 
colleges have tended to recruit their teaching staffs from among serving 
school teachers whose salaries are often so low that they need a secondary 
source of income. Although, therefore, many of the tutors in correspon- 
dence colleges are qualified both in their subjects and as teachers, the 
latter qualification is relevant to their full-time employment ratner than 
their work in the field of correspondence education. The German report 
states At ‘orient there are no criteria whatever for the cjualificatior’ vj 1 
teachers engaged for correspondence tuition. Some institutes publish the 
names of authors of courses, of correctors, and of teachers who give oral 
tuition. It can be assumed that especially those correspondence schools 
which prepare their pupils for State examinations have a staff of qualified 
teachers. Conscientious schools have their courses prepared by teams 
of experts .” 30 

The proposed Dutch law governing correspondence education 
orovides that “ The authors of courses and correctors of exercises done 
by students shall hold certificates, as indicated by the Minister of Edu- 
cation and Science, analogous to the requirements for (oral) schoo 
education; or, if there is no such analogy, shall hold testimonials of skill 
and suitability acceptable to the Minister. ” 3 i But the insistence on pro- 
fessional competence towards which the Dutch system is working is as 
yet a good way from being realised, even in theory, in other countries. 
In Switzerland, for example, “ Correspondence school teachers... are 
for the most part final-year students. The SlB’s correspondence college 
is the only one to employ fully-trained graduates with long experience 
of commercial teaching or study supervision... Many correspondence 
schools train their authors by giving them written and oral information 
on preparing and organising lessons. In the case of the SIB s 
there are also meetings in the form of lectures and group activities. The 
same is done for the training of assistant tutors and markers. The col- 
lege’s administrative staff are also properly trained so as to maintain the 
standard of work. This training is given either by the college itself or by 
outside specialists .” 32 

The absence of adequately trained staff for correspondence educa- 
tion is also noted in the report from Turkey. “ Correspondence education 
should be carried out with a group of trained personnel who believe in 
the use and need of this method, and have the technical skills required, 
and have experience in this field. There is not now sufficient staff trained 
in this field. It can also be claimed that the personnel now administering 
and directing the Centre has insufficient knowledge and experience, parti- 
cularly as it applies to our own country. 

First of all there is a great demand for the personnel who are 
experienced and have the deepest knowledge. Such people are aware of 
the philosophy of correspondence education and can apply this method 
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to the various fields of education very easily* and will be able to make 
this system respected and desired as a means of education throughout 
the country. The demand for trained personnel is not only in the field 
of administration, but also in preparing the curriculum and materials. 

Clearly there is a need for the development, ir some ( entres of higher 
education in Europe, of facilities for training and research in correspon- 
dence education. The urgency of this need is emphasised in the report from 
Spain . “ There is an urgent need to create and train for this kind of tuition 
a special body of teachers who are conversant with the psychological 
characteristics of correspondence students (adults at varying stages of 
maturity) and the particular problem of correspondence teaching. Also, 
it would be desirable if the contents and methods of correspondence 
tuition were to be studied at all teacher-training colleges and university 
education departments and as part of out-of-school education. This 
training should cover the planning and execution of courses, the marking 
of work and the assessment of students. 

A difficulty standing in the way of early action in this field is that the 
numbers of professionals concerned in most countries is fairly small. 
Thus it is uneconomic to establish substantial trainin r arrangements in 
individual countries. The unregulated nature of much correspondence 
education also makes it difficult to insist on the employment of trained 
personnel. In the United Kingdom a small beginning has been made in 
the University of Manchester, where the study of correspondence edu- 
cation has been built into the range of optional courses which may be 
followed by students reading for the Advanced Diploma in Adult Edu- 
cation. As a result of the research carried out in the field of corresponden- 
ce education in the Department of Adult Education of that University 
there exists a body of material which can be used by students of corres- 
pondence methods. The establishment of two or three other centres in 
other parts of Europe would do much to raise the level of proficiency in 
the conduct of correspondence education throughout the Continent. 



The development of non-profit making colleges 

The development of correspondence education on a non-profit 
making basis has occured mainly in response to situations in which corres- 
pondence education has come to be recognised as an important, or po- 
tentially important, sector of the public educational system. In conditions 
such as these it has been in the interest of governments either to encourage 
the establishment of voluntary agencies to provide a correspondence 
service or to establish one themselves, 

Norway is a good example of a country where correspondence 
colleges have been established independent of the State, but under State 
control and with substantial public financial support. There are four 
such colleges. 
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“ i. Folkets Brevskole (FB). It was founded in 1947 and 
is owned jointly by a large number of bodies, the largest of which are 
the Co-operative Union, the Workers’ Educational Association, various 
trades unions, the Norwegian Sports Association and other organisations 
of a nation-wide character. The school provides training and education 
in technical, economic and social fields. To meet the requirements of the 
different organisations for the training of voluntary workers, the school 
has a number of courses covering subjects which have a bearing on organ- 
isational work and social and political sciences. The school has hau 
great success with its programme for study groups. 

2. Elingaard Brevskole (EB), established in 1954, co-operates with 
business organisations, cultural societies and associations and offers 
courses in the field of art and culture, general education, industrial mana- 
gement and political economy. The school also has many courses espe- 
cially suited for study groups. 

3. Landbrukets Brevskole (LB) is an agricultural college owned r by 
various agricultural organisations and has mainly specialised in topics 
of interest to farmers, smallholders, gardeners and owners of forests, 
and their employees. 

4. The State Technological Institute was originally (1938) designed 
to offer preparatory courses for day and evening classes but they are now 
open to other students as well. The subjects taught are electrical, radio 
and television engineering.” 35 

In contrast with the Norwegian system, correspondence education 
in France has been developed under the direct control of the Ministry 
of Education. 

The National Centre for Correspondence Education was founded 
in 1939. It was originally designed as a lycee- level establishment, 
intended simply to meet temporary needs resulting from the outbreak 
of v/ar and the subsequent evacuation of schoolchildren. From 1944 
onwards, the Centre was extended by the addition of a correspondence 
section for technical subjects, then some primary classes and finally 
various higher education facilities. Later, special courses for adults were 
established. 

There are now a main centre and five regional centres. The latter 
are fairly independent; each enrols its own students and levies the relevant 
dues (which are limited to the cost of printing and distributing the cour- 
ses; actual tuition is free). Administrative costs are met from a general 
State subsidy. The full-time teaching staff are also paid by the State, 
whilst, as far as the State subsidy will allow, part-time teaching staff are 
engaged by the Centre itself. 
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Each regional centre specialises in a particular field: 

(a) One of them specialises in certain types of vocational training, 
organised in conjunction with the French National Railways (its students 
number 10,000). 

(b) Another concentrates on courses leading to the competitive 
civil service examinations (12,000 students). 

(c) A third is concerned with commercial subjects and primary 
education (22,000 pupils and students). 

(c/) A fourth specialises in education for children aged from 11 to 
16 (6,C00 pupils). 

(e) A fifth deals with general adult education (13,000 students). 

The main centre and regional centres amongst them have almost 
350 sections, ranging from the preparatory primary course to the agre - 
gatioji y from the training of skilled workers to that of senior technicians. 
Each regional centre serves the whole country, its scope being determined 
not by its geographical position but by the courses it offers (the regional 
centres’ courses are even followed by students abroad). 

The main centre is run by a director, assisted by the head of the 
administrative and technical department and the heads of the various 
teaching departments. The latter share responsibility for the courses and 
classes and deal mainly with: 

(a) Relations with students (supervision of studies, discipline, 
expulsions, examination files, scholarships, mark sheets, end-of-tenn 
reports, prizes and correspondence); 

( b ) Relations with the teaching staff (organisation and division of 
duties); 

(c) The organisation of studies ^establishment, of new sections, 
recruitment of qualified staff); 

(d) More detailed practical matters: selection of recommended 
text-books; organisation and supervision of the preparation of courses, 
curricula, exercises and model answers; supervision of the production 
of such material and of its distribution by the due dates. In each class 
there is a “ senior instructor ** to help the head of department in these 
tasks. 

The Centre has its own facilities for printing and reproducing courses 
and study material. These range from the ordinary typewriter and simple 
photocopier to the rotary offset machine; even full printing facilities 
are available if necessary. 

For the 80,000 students (of the main centre alone) there are 2,000 
teachers and markers. Each student may have up to ten teachers and each 
teacher several hundred students; hence a vast network of communi- 
cations has to be established and supervised throughout the year. 
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In the United Kingdom the development of non-profit making 
correspondence institutions has begun only in recent years. There have 
for some years been institutions such as the correspondence service of 
the National and Local Government Officers 5 Association, which have 
helped their members to prepare themselves by correspondence for 
examinations leading to professional promotion. The first independent 
institution of its kind, however, was the National Extension College , 
established in 1964 in Cambridge. The College absorbed a commercial 
college (The University Correspondence College) and built on this 
foundation a service which has attempted the development of correspon- 
dence education in combination with other media, such as television, 
face-to-face tuition etc. on a non-profit making basis. The pioneering 
work of the College in the multi media field has been documented in a 
number of publications. One of these is Teaching at a Distance* 1 . This 
gives an account of the first nationally transmitted multi-media course 
in physics, in which the College collaborated with ABC Television, one 
of the Independent Television Companies, and the Adult Education 
Department of Manchester University. 

The Open University, to which reference has been made earlier in 
this report, is the most ambitious attempt to harness correspondence 
study to the public system of higher education. Although the University 
is an autonomous institution with a royal charter of its own, it is financed 
directly by the British Department of Education and Science. It is inten- 
ded to operate at a level comparable with that of other universities in the 
United Kingdom and to make university education available to persons 
above the age of 23 years who would not be able to attend a university 
full-time. Television and radio programmes are intended to play an 
important part in the multi-media approach and, to this end, the Uni- 
versity has entered into an agreement with the British Broadcasting 
Corporation for the supply and transmission of ten hours of television 
programmes each week as well as of a substantial volume of sound radio 
programmes. For these services the University is paying the BBC, from 
funds allocated to it by the Department of Education and Science, a sum 
of £ 1.5 million per annum. The University hopes to have of the order Q f 
25,000 students and was hoping to select these from about 125,000 
applicants for places. At the time of writing the total number of appli- 
cations has not exceeded 26,000, so that it is not certain what the final 
number of acceptances will be. Since the cost of the establishment and 
maintenance of the University is high, it seeks one of its justifications 
in the lower cost per student. It remains to be seen whether this objective 
will be achieved. 

In Turkey , as has already been noted, correspondence education 
is also being provided under the direct auspices of the government. The 
Correspondence Teaching Centre is responsible both for education by 
correspondence and for technical publications, information and trans- 
lation. It is located in the Under-Secretariat for Vocational and Technical 
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Education of the Ministry of Education. The objectives defined for the 
Centre are as follows: 

“ (a) To prepare the students of school age who can not attend 
schools because of the lack of schools in their district or some other 
reason, for promotion and graduation examinations. 

( b ) To prepare those who went to work after finishing a vocational 
school and want to advance in their profession, or prepare for the grad- 
uation examinations of a higher vocational school. 

(c) By means of correspondence courses, to make more productive 
people from those who have passed school age and want to learn a 
profession or wk h to advance in their occupation. 

(d) To set up vocational courses by correspondence for those who 
work in the industrial and economic sectors, at any level or subject as 
wished by these sectors and thus to increase the productivity of these 
institutions. 

(e) By co-operating with the State and private institutions, to set 
up training courses by correspondent e in the fields needed by those 
institutions, and thus to be helpful in their work .” 38 

The contracts between students and their colleges 

Since students undertaking correspondence courses are not in the 
ordinary sense in statu pupillary it is important that their relationship 
to the institution providing them with correspondence tuition should 
be regulated in a manner appropriate to their maturity and client status. 
The majority of correspondence colleges at present require their students 
to enter into a form of contract with them. In the case of the commercial 
colleges the interest of the colleges lies mainly in ensuring that students 
pay their fees. On the student’s part the interest is mainly in. ensuring 
that Che college provides the instalments of a course at the intervals 
agreed at the beginning of the course, that exercises are marked and 
returned at the stated times and that other services are performed as 
undertaken by the colleges. 

The problem concerning the contractual arrangements about the 
payment of fees usually takes two forms. The first is the relationship 
of the payment of fees to the progress of a course. It has been said of 
some commercial colleges that their profits derive largely from those 
students who, having paid the fee for a course, drop out. Since many 
colleges demand the whole or a substantial proportion of the fee at the 
commencement of a course, and the wastage rate of students is high, it 
is inevitable that fees paid to a college on the understanding that they 
are not returnable if a student drops out must form a substantial part 
ot the income of such colleges. The second aspect is the level of the fees. 
This is often high. In countries, moreover, where correspondence edu- 
cation does not form part of the public system of education, there is 
rarely any provision for their remission in the event of drop out. In 
Switzerland , for instance, students preparing for university entrance by 
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correspondence have to allow for expenditure ranging from Sw. Frs. 
3,000-4,000. For those who succeed that expense may be regarded as 
reasonable, but since only about 7 % of all entrants do so, the expense 
for the remainder is high, even if, as the Swiss report argues, The others 
will have derived some personal or professional benefit from the courses, 
often through a broadening of their general culture.” 39 

In correspondence systems conducted by governments or with a 
subsidy from public funds, fees are usually kept well below the economic 
level in order to encourage students to undertake the courses. At the 
same time most countries regard it as desirable for students to make some 
contribution to the cost of provision. The Turkish report makes this 
point: “ Most of the students taking the correspondence courses are 
working people. It has been thought that the students should share some 
part of the course expenses. For this reason, a certain amount of money 
is taken from the students taking these courses. In this way the attach- 
ment of the students to the courses is increased psychologically.” 40 
Public subsidy maybe general, as in Turkey where it operates irrespective 
of the student’s ability to pay; or it may be selective as in the Netherlands. 
There, under a law which came into force on 1 January 1967, costs of 
study may, for instance, be repaid to persons seeking employment. “ All 
those who have lost their jobs, or who are threatened with redundancy 
are eligible for the repayment of their study expenses. To be eligible, one 
must satisfy a number of conditions and, once accepted, submit oneself 
to a sort of inspection which at the same time works as a special form 
of study attendance. The trainee must take the training which is consi- 
dered most suitable for him and which offers the best prospect of work 
in the future. The training should not last unduly long; bona fide teach- 
ers a id accredited educational institutions must conduct the training 
course and periodically report on the student’s progress... It these condi- 
tions have been satisfied, the study expenses can be charged in full to 
the State; including entrance fee, tuition fee, cost of educational materials 
used, examinations fees, travelling expenses and any other costs of the 
particular training.” 41 

Since the payment of the fee is usually regulated by the terms of the 
contract between student and institution, these terms are of paramount 
importance. The report from the Federal Republic oj Germany identifies 
three types of contract which are currently in use by correspondence 
colleges there. 

“ (a) Non-termination of contract. This presents the prospective 
student with a big problem, as usually he does not know what standard 
will be required, the methods used by the institute or, as experience has 
shown, his own capabilities. If he overrates his own ability and under- 
estimates the standards required, he runs the risk, where no provision 
is made for denunciation of contract, of becoming merely a ‘ paying 
student ’. 

(b) Limited right of denunciation. Some institutes grant their parti- 
cipants the right to terminate their course prematurely , but subject to 
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conditions of a financial or technical nature. It, for instance, the condi- 
tion for termination of contract is the uninterrupted completion of the 
preceding part of the course, even this must be considered problematical 
for the person concerned because, as experience has shown, precisely 
those people in employment who, for subjective or objective reasons, 
find that they are unable to continue the course without interruption, 
wish to terminate the course before its completion. 

(c) Unrestricted right of denunciation. The possibility of terminating 
the contract with effect from the end of the current period of study 
(semester), without the student being required to state the grounds or 
fulfil any conditions, is in the educational interests of any responsible 
correspondence institute. 

Most correspondence institutes in the Federal Republic of Germany 
either do not allow termination of contract at all or, if they do, hardly 
ever without restrictions. This has brought strong criticism from the 
press... and the broadcasting companies... Not until the Spring of 1968 
did a few of the larger establishments show any tendency to allow unres- 
tricted termination of contract, partly in view of the inclination of Land 
Ministers of Education towards some form of control, 42 and partly on 
account of some publications on the state of correspondence education 
which appeared in 1967.43 It should be mentioned, however, that a few 
institutes have for some considerable time — some indeed since their 
foundation — allowed the possibility of unrestricted termination, thus 
proving that a proper relationship between student and school can bring 
material success also/' 44 

Similar conditions, albeit on a smaller scale, appear to be operative 
in Italy. Since the Constitutional Court, by a judgment of 19 June 1958, 
declared invalid articles 3 and 4 of the law of 19 January 1946, under 
which all educational institutions had to operate under licence of the 
Ministry of Education J he way has been open for private correspondence 
colleges to develop, xnese colleges have tended to make denunciation 
of contracts difficult for their students, although one college ill 1968 
decided to absolve its students from signing any contract at all 45 In 
Switzerland also “ It is increasingly common for correspondence colleges 
to allow students to withdraw from their course after a certain time (for 
example, six months) without giving any reasons. A positive result of 
this is that a student will keep on studying not because he is bound by 
a contract but because the course is a good one.” 46 In the Netherlands 
the tendency appears to be to fix the withdrawal period at three months. 

The growth of public concern about effective control of correspon- 
dence institutions has given rise to a good deal of thought about their 
nethods of operation, both among the colleges themselves and on the 
part of governments, These internal and external control arrangements 
will be discussed iri greater detail in chapter Y. In chapter IV the teaching 
methods employed by correspondence colleges are considered in greater 
detail. 
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IV. 



TEACHING METHODS 



Just as it is difficult to generalise about the institutions which provide 
correspondence education in different countries of Europe, so it is difficult 
to sum up in a brief essay the methods which these institutions employ. 
It is possible broadly to distinguish between tc traditional ” methods and 
« modem these latter tending to form part of a wider methodological 
mix, and becoming “ multi-media 55 systems. The rate of development 
and cf experimentation has increased fast in the last ten years or so; thus 
what was true when the member States submitteo their contributions 
may not be true when this report appears. This chapter therefore confines 
itself to the examination of some of the general trends and to an illus- 
tration of them. 

Two useful checklists of activities into which the teaching arrange- 
ments of correspondence colleges may be broken down are provided by 
the Leidsche Onderwijsimtellingen in the Netherlands. The first describes 
the steps taken at the Institute in the preparation of a course. 

“ Preparation of the course/traimng 

1. Appointment of the teacher(s). 

2. Drawing up elaborated curriculum and fixing the training-didac- 

tics. 

3. Fixing the number of lessons and the reading matter for each 
lesson, fixing of the time-table. 

4. Chronological table for the composition of the lessons. 

5. Composition of the lessons by the teacher (s). 

6. Checking of the manuscripts by the head. 

7. Checking of the didactic form and the technical contents of the 
new lessons by experts not belonging to the permanent teaching-staff 
of the L.O.I. 
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8. Lay-out of the lessons and passing them on to the printing-office. 

9. Check of the proof-sheets. 

10. Delivery of the lessons. 

11. Fixation of the organisation of the oral and/or practical comple- 
mentary part of the training. 

12. Preparation of the information and guidance (a.o. composition 
prospectus). 

13. Supply of advice and instructional information. ” 

The second covers the activities involved in the administration of a 
correspondence course project. 

“ The Administering of the course/training 

1. Forwarding of the lessons to the trainee. 

2. Correction by the teacher(s) of the lessons worked out by the 
trainees. 

3. Qualitative and quantitative check of the achievements of the 
trainee. 

4. Check of the teacher’s corrections by the head. 

5. Complementary, if any, oral and/or practical lessons. 

6. Advice to trainee as to entering an examination. 

7. Analysis examination-results of all L.O.I. trainees. 

8. Analysis national examination-reports. 

9. Possible advice to trainee as to further studies. 

10. Continuous checking of the lessons in order to improve them by 

(а) analysis of the mistakes of the trainees, 

(б) studying the examination results, teachers and heads 
listening to the examinations, 

(c) keeping up professional knowledge and studying the latest 
developments. ” 47 

These lists indicate the complexity of a correspondence operation 
if it is thoroughly and conscientiously carried out. They illustrate the 
elaborate system of checks and balances which has to be built into a 
situation where neither the tutor nor the student necessarily enters into 
a face-to-face relationship with the correspondence college at any time. 
They also, rightly., stress the medium and long range aspect of the plan- 
ning and updating of courses which is an essenfi-d element of correspon- 
dence education if it is to fulfil its potential. Lastly the checklists suggest 
possible lines on which a generally accepted set of standards for corres- 
pondence education might be developed, if this should prove to be a 
desirable long-term objective. 
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In the next group of sections the different methods wiH be described 
in turn, beginning with the traditional usage and moving on to various 
modern types of activity. 

Traditional methods 

The textbook and the printed or duplicated course remain the basic 
instruments of correspondence education in the strict sense. 

Current teaching manuals are used most frequently. When no 
appropriate book exists, however, the College supplies a full course 
prepared by one if its staff and reproduced on its own premises. A plan 
of work gives guidance on how to use the textbooks or other material 
and contains exercises (either taken from the book or course, or prepaid 
by the author of the plan) consisting, as the case may be, of written tests 
or compositions, practical work (in shorthand and taping, lor example) 
or observation tasks (in scientific and technical subjects, for exc nple). 

The correction of the exercises is designed to be as much a means 
of leaching as of testing. Its three aims are: 

— to point out, or make the student discover, where he has gone 
wrong; 

— to explain the nature of his mistakes; 

— to supply the explanations necessary to enable the student to 
correct his mistakes and avoid similar ones in the future. 

Corrections may range from a simple explanation to a model answer 
making maximum use of the elements supplied by the pupil or student. 

■ , Efforts are made to answer his questions and encourage new ones and 

to give advice in the difficulties encountered. 

The development of modern methods 

| The refinement of methods of instruction in recent years has come 

about largely as a result of a more analytical approach to the learning 
j process. This in turn has been influenced by the development of compu- 

ters and the resultant need to programme, or ** teach ”, computers. The 
principles of programmed learning have applications in many areas of 
human education and training. 

Programming enables teaching to be dosed according to thoroughly 
studied and experimentally verified principles; its aims are to encourage 
active participation by the student, to brc\. uewn the work into stages, 
to avoid, if not mistakes (which are often instructive), at least complete 
set-backs, which are discouraging, and lastly to allow the immediate 
checking of results. The student can thus work at his own pace at home 
with greater confidence, under the general educational supervision 
exercised by the teacher from a distance. 
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This facility for anticipating the problems and difficulties which 
students are likely to encounter, and to build into the course a means 
whereby the students themselves are enabled to deal with them is an 
important development which is generally applicable to all forms of 
correspondence education. 

Ultimately this trend should lead to a teach-yourself system. 

It is significant that in some countries, such as Sweden , the use of 
teach-yourself materials is on the increase. In general, despite the very 
considerable and time-consuming work involved in preparing such 
material, it is being produced to an increasing extent, particularly through 
the efforts of the correspondence institutes. The correspondence method 
as such is indeed a tentative step on the road to self-ii struction material. 
Three examples will be given of what has been produced and tried out 
in Sweden: 

1. Brevskolan has prepared a booklet on self-study technique for 
its individual pupils and study groups. 

2. The Hermods Korresponaens-Institut has done so much work in 
this field that since 1967 it has been issuing a special catalogue of courses 
based on self-instruction methods. It is called Sjalvinstruerande material 
(self-instruction material) and comprises mo.e than 120 pages. 

3. The teacher's college in Malmo , in co-operation with the Research 
and Development Division of the Board of Education and with the 
Hermods Korrespondens-Institut as supplier of a large part of the material, 
has initiated very extensive trials in the completely individualised teaching 
of mathematics based on self-instruction material. This project, called 
IMU, has already yielded quite astonishing results in the gaining of time 
and efficiency by allowing pupils to a greater extent to work at their own 
speed. 

As this project is of particular interest, some additional information 
may be given on it. It involves more than 6,000 pupils at stages from the 
intermediate comprehensive school to upper secondary and Fackskola 
level. Some preparatory investigations were made in 1963. Full scale 
trials have been carried out at the lower levels since 1965 and are expected 
to be completed by 1968/1969. The project includes an analysis of goals 
and subject matter, as well as the production and testing of new material. 
At the upper secondary level the investigations are still at a preparatory 
stage. 

The goals include trials of both mater ial and teaching methods and 
a study of different types of pupil grouping and different forms of supple- 
mentary teacher-aid. The project thus extends far beyond the use of 
correspondence teaching material and methods. The interesting point, 
however, is that it started with material and experience which grew out 
of correspondence teaching. 



To take a completely objective and realistic view* it must be admitted 
that, however perfect the self-instruction material may be, it can only 
enable the teaching of subjects which are not too highly specialised. 

But the development of modern methods has rone beyond the 
adoption of programmed learning techniques. v.ost important 

developments have been the combination of corres- ' .ence with other 
teaching/learning situations. Some of these have been made possible 
bv technological advances. The expansion in the range and scale of audio- 
visual media has opened out a whole new dimension in support of cor- 
respondence education. The combination of home study with various 
forms of face-to-face teaching is another, which has become prajtical 
as a result of the greater mobility of students and of their greater leisure. 
It is now possible to conceive, probably for the first time in human his- 
tory, of a surplus of intellectual energy among the majority of the popu- 
lation of Western Europe. This surplus, which has been achieved by 
increasing the ratio of capital to labour, happily comes at a time when 
there is need for some of the surplus energy to be devoted to learning 
how to cope with the technological developments which have produced 
the surplus. 

Among the methods used to supplement correspondence courses 
are various types of visual aid which can be used by students individually ; 
open-circuit radio and television ; local arrangements for face-to-face 
teaching and individual tutorial work; group study and short-term 
residential courses. 

Audio-visual aids for individual use 

These learning aids take many forms. From simple illustrations in, 
or associated with, correspondence courses they lead via specially desi- 
gned textbooks synchronised with the programme of a correspondence 
course, gramophone records md sound tapes to radiovision which s a 
combination of sound tape and slides. Film and, ii. the near future, the 
magnetic tape or film cassette which can be viewed on an ordinary tele- 
vision si reen, also fall into this group of support material for correspon- 
dence courses. 

In some countries, certain private colleges supplement their corres- 
pondence education by manuals, gramophone records and tape-record- 
ings. This combination is applied above ail to the postal tuition of 
languages. Nowadays, the printed matter of a courso is backed up by 
tape-recordings as well as records ; some of the tapes replace records, 
others are recorded by the student himself and returned for comment 
by teachers specially trainee ^onetics, the obje-J- being to improve 
the student’s pronunciation « intonation 

It is an interesting fact that two corf - j* f • ^ ence education institutes 
in Sweden have produced films and audio-visual equipment on study 
technique for individuals and groups. 
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The great advantage which media such as these have over open- 
circuit radio or television transmissions is that they are much more 
flexible in use* The student is not tied to a particular time-table; moreover 
he has the possibility of using the audio-visual aid a second time if he 
does not understand what it is intended to teach. 

In the United Kingdom an experiment was conducted in the teaching 
of physics by a combination of open-circuit television, correspondence, 
support material, an experiments kit and face-to-face teaching. The 
ascertainable figures for the use of the different media were as follows: 



average television audience (estimated) 250,000 

purchasers of the support book 8,941 

purchasers of the experiments kit 3,970 

purchasers of the correspondence course 680 48 



The Open University similarly intends to rely heavily on aids for 
use by the individual student. In addition it is placing more reliance than 
originally anticipated on the use by students of local study centres where 
i.,ids. for individual use will be available as well as general counselling 
and specialist tutorial supervision. 

The CNTE in France has been developing audio-lingual media, 
particularly by increasing the amount of support material in the- form 
of tape-recordings for language teaching. 

Texts relating to work done by correspondents are recorded on 
tapes. Questions follow with blanks allowing the pupil to answer and 
practise oral fluency. The tapes are sent back to the teachers for correc- 
tion and return. 

In a second type of recorded drill, the pauses on the tape are supple- 
mented by self-correcting exercises; this cuts out the delays inevitably 
involved in sending tapes back and forth. 

As from October 197b, tapes are to be used in the same way for a 
course in French in the pr e-baccalaureat year 53 . 

Open-circuit radio and television 

In the last ten years substf atial efforts ha'’ - been made to harness 
open-circuit television to educational uses. The educational use of radio 
is of course of much longer standing. The story of the rise and decline 
of the use of radio for organised adult education in the United Kingdom 
is well told in the second volume of Professor Asa Briggs’ History of the 
BBC 

Having established schools broadcasting the BBC developed courses 
for adults which were to be linked with local listening groups. A good 
deal of public support went into this development and at first it was 
reasonably successful. In the winter of 1930-31 there were over 1,000 
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listening groups in existence. But the arrangement did not prove a success. 
As Professor Briggs points out “ There were many reasons, both for the 
failure to expand and for the ultimate decline. First the great successes 
in the held of school broadcasting diverted more and more professional 
BBC effort in the provinces towards schools broadcasting rather than 
adult education... Second, whereas the success of schools broadcasting 
depended above all else on co-operation with the teachers and local 
education authorities, the success of adult education broadcasting depen- 
ded upon reaching agreement with a number of rival bodies... Third... 
the place of adult education in the BBC’s central organisation was never 
secure. ” 50 

These problems of co-ordination and of conflicting institutional 
pressures have usually meant that it has been difficult to reconcile the 
interests of the broadcasting organisations which deal with large general 
audiences with those of the educators whose interest tends to be in small 
specialist audiences. The prerequisite of success has usually been a high 
level policy decision to use certain frequencies and production facilities 
primarily, if not exclusively, for educational purposes, in spite of the 
“ waste ” of air space which this may be said to entail. 

In Sweden , certain television programmes have been organised 
jointly by the Broadcasting Corporation, the correspondence institutes 
and the teacher training organisations. These programmes comprise 
subjects such as the new school system, the Swedish Constitution and 
the problem of developing countries. With the co-operation of teacher 
training organisations, a parallel series of study groups and seminars 
has been arranged on the same subjects. 

Two radio broadcasts, combining programmed learning and corres- 
pondence education, attacted even greater interest. They featured foreign 
languages and “ Further Studies in Swedish ”, that is to say Swedish 
language and literature at upper comprehensive school level (a standard 
which most adults never attained). 

The broadcasts entitled “ Further Studies in Swedish ” consisted 
of 63 half-hour programmes, broadcast twice weekly, from September 
1966 to May 1967, Each programme was broadcast in the evening and 
repeated the following day, so that -very student would have the chance 
to listen at an hour which suited him while also having enough time to 
revise the contents of the programme before the next broadcast. All 
students, including those who followed the course solely by rr !io, were 
supplied with a textbook. This contained full instructions as well as the 
texts around which the programmes were built. The correspondence 
lessons were so designed that missing a programme did not bar one 
from completing the course. Three systems were possible: individual 
study, membership of a correspondence study group or a combination 
of both methods. Certificates were awarded to those taking part in the 
course. As the course progressed , a study was carried out on the partici- 
pants^ the difficulties encountered .and the results achieved. 
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In various countries, there is an increasingly pronounced inter- 
action between radio and television education ar.d correspondence 
courses. It mainly takes the form of publications and exercises common 
to both methods. 

In Spain, this combination has a triple objective: basic literacy, 
preparation for the Certificate of Primary Studies and special subjects. 
15,000 students, whose work is regularly checked, are following courses 
of instruction. In Ii.dy, the educational actwities of RAI TV are growing 
in importance, although there is so far no real co-operation with corres- 
pondence colleges, owing to the completely independent status of these 
colleges. In Hesse, in the Federal Republic of Germany, there is the 
Funkkolleg, which combines correspondence courses with educational 
radio, and the Telekolleg which combines television broadcasts, dc.u- 
mentary material and group work. A similar system has been organised 
in Bavaria following an enquiry which revealed that a large section ot 
the population wished to follow courses giving more than simply general 
information. The Telekolleg is open to anyone possessing the certificate 
awarded at the end of the period of compulsory education; there are no 
age limits. Support material is sent in advance, every four to six weeks, 
to all participants who have filled in the enrolment form. The printed 
matter for the entire course (lasting approximately two and a half years) 
amounts to between 9,000 and 10,000 pages. Specially designed to accom- 
pany this type of instruction, the first part is intended for use during the 
broadcasts (lesson notes), a second part gives more detailed information 
aimed at consolidating the student’s knowledge of the programme topic 
and the last part consists of correcting exercises and others to be returned 
to the tutor. Students pay a nominal sum for this material. 

The Telekolleg organises sessions of group won. 'asting for five 
hours, which normally take place on a Saturday morning. Groups are 
kept as small as possible (approximately 15 to 20 participants) and meet 
in premises near students’ homes. Such groups have been working since 
January 1967 in 136 Bavarian towns. After each broadcast, participants 
are invited to study at home with the help of supporting material and 
to complete the exercises designed to check their personal progress. 
Every three weeks, they must send their group tutor a piece of work on 
a subject set in the programme material. The tutors collect, annotate and 
return this work to the students, with whom they have the chance to 
discuss details at the Telekolleg group sessions. 

In a number of cases, television merely acts as an adjunct to the 
correspondence course; in other cases, however, it plays the chief role. 




The example of the DIFF (. Deutsches lnstitu fur Fernstudk.n) illus- 
trates present developments in this field 51 . The aim of the mstitu.te is to 
provide permanent instruction for school teachers in order to mutce 
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available to them the latest findings of basic research in their own special 
subjects. There exist courses in English, biology, physics, chemistry and 
edu< ation. The DIFF also runs special courses to qualify teachers for 
promotion, (for example, bv paring them for the secondary school 
or college teachers’ examinati v t allows tnose lacking certain quali- 
fications to follow a supplementary c ourse of instruction in order to 
obtain them. There is for instance a biology course for primary and 
secondary school teachers who are not specialists in the subject. Civics, 
labour law and Protestant theology are also offered. Certain of these 
courses may be considered as models of this type of education and can 
be used by other professions requiring university level instruction, as has 
been contemplated by the German Science Council. 

In carrying out its task the DIFF uses a combination of television 
and correspondence education. It is trying out various methods of using 
postal tuition and television in the first years of university education. 

This may be done: 

(а) by replacing oral introductory courses by correspondence courses , 
especially in the case of general subjects. This would ease the task of the 
university and allow courses to be intensified and rationalised (ar Iso, 
m the opinion of DIFF, enable the period of study to be shorte ; 

(б) by arranging < orrespondence courses for final year pupils in 
schools and colleges and for those already in employment who wish to 
familiarise themselves with certain subjects before studying them at 
university; 

(c) by broadcasting university level courses of general interest 
intended for a very wide audience (popular education of “ people’s 
university ” standard) ; 

(d) by providing extra tuition by correspondence in Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew and statistics and, more generally, transition courses in subjects 
taught at university which do not form part of the secondary school 
curriculum; 

( e ) by helping students to prepare themselves more efficiently for 
examinations, especially degi examinations, and bv providing consid- 
erable. follow-up material for practical work. 

In order to attain these objectives, the DIFF intends to employ 
psychologists and radio and television experts as well as programmed 
learning specialists. 

In France the main instrument for open-circuit television and radio 
for educational purposes is Radio-Television Scolcire , which ** comes, 
appropriately, under the Ministry of Education; however it handles only 
part of the Ministry’s programme, and does not cover higher education 
nor, and with more reason, the programmes sponsored by the other 
Ministries, such as Agriculture, Social Affairs etc. The RTS therefore 
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is far from covering what wan be generally termed the field of educational 
radio and television. Nevertheless it is increasingly developing its acti- 
vities in the direction of education permanenie . ” 52 RTS co-operates 
closely with CNTE. Among their most recent activities in the adult 
education field are three series, due for transmission from October 1970; 

— Self-expression in French (middle secondary standard'); 

— Mathematics (for the professional engineer’s liploma); 

— Business management (for heads of small businesses, manage- , 
rial staff, small craftsmen). 

Television broadcasts under preparation — 16 series each year — 
will be accompanied by printed follow-up material and exercises which 
will be corrected by the CNTE. 

Each broadi ast is aimed at three types of public: 

1. those who follow the broadcasts with the help of the programme 
notes but do not do the exercises; 

2. those who follow the broadcasts with the K ) of the printed 
fol!ow~U]> material and who do the exercises to be corrected bv the 
CNTE ; 

3. those who are unable to listen to the broadcasts and who work 
exclusively from the printed material anddo the s ame exercises as group 2 53 . 

This experiment, which it is hoped will ir as.e in scale, will enable 
the actual impact of the visual and printed el f.s and of the exercises 
to be measured. It is, as far as is known, the urst attempt of its kind in 
France. The progress of the different audiences, especially group No. 2, 
will be followed by a team of psychologists and teachers, who ’ ill study 
reactions to the triple, combination. Before each new broadcast there 
will be a three-minute survey of the main mistakes and misunderstandings 
encountered by the teachers correcting the previous set of exercises 54 . 

The combination of correspondence and face-to-face teaching 

The most persistent objection to correspondence education is that 
it deprives the student (and, for that matter die teacher) from what is 
regarded as an essential ingredient of the learning process, namely the 
lively encounter between student and teacher. There is no doubt that 
the concept of the Platonic dialogue is deeply embedded in European 
educational theory, though perhaps it has no c always been applied in 
practice. 

It is not surprising therefore that those responsible for the develop- 
ment of correspondence education have sought to apply this principle 
in so far as this has not been made impossible by the mature of their 
operations. Clearly, if a student could, and w^uld, at Lend regularly at 
a place of education, there would bo no need to send In/* lessons by post. 



Thus face-to-face tuition, when related to correspondence education, 
is a supplementary activity, occurring at best at a frequency which would 
not in itself be sufficient to enable a student to complete his course. 

Periods of face-to-fai e tuition take the form, in certain cou >*loes, 
of short pre-examination sessions. The combination of correspondence 
tuition and courses of t^ce-to-fa ' ' teaching is partic marly suitable for 
those exercising a liberal profession or a craft, whose working conditions 
allow them to fit in periodic residential courses. 

One example drawn from the Federal Republic of Germany is the 
Studiengemeinschaft Darmstadt ', which offers an engineering course 
combining correspondence methods with seminam 

Correspondence tuition is sometimes combined with adult evening 
classes, mainly in order to help students pass examinations and obtain 
certificates (classes at various secondary school levels, including final 
year). 

In Sweden , there are combined correspondence and evening insti- 
tutes which cater for individual study, group study and teacher-led tuition. 
Elsewhere, these same facilities are offered by adult education centres 
in collaboration with correspondence colleges. 

Generally speaking, the most respectable institutions combine postal 
tuition with other activities. In the Netherlands, for example, there are 
scores of correspondence courses incorporating supplementary oral 
tuition either at evening classes or on Saturdays. This oral tuition, which 
T as proved very effective, involves much organisation, more complicated 
administrative arrangements and considerable extra work for the teachers. 
Th^ " Leiden Secondary Evening School ”, which prepares students for 
State examinations and secondary education certificates, has for several 
years been using the correspondence courses p. vided by the Leidsche 
Onderwijsinstellingen , whose courses are specially geared to these aims. 
Thus no other text-book is required. In exchange, the correspondence 
college uses the subject matter of the evening courses in preparing its 
own pupils for the above-mentioned examinations. This form of collab-? 
oration has enabled me evening institute, for its part, to reduce its 
classes from three to two evenings per week. 

In the Netherlands , again 'Xtra practical work accompanying postal 
tuition in ce r tain complex technical subjects like electronics is carried 
out in a vehicle specially fitted with all the necessary apparatus, which 
travels to areas where there are pupils who cannot attend the practical 
sessions at the correspondence institute. 

Other forms of face-to-face tuition take place in the student’s home, 
khis facility is made available above all to students unable to travel 



owing to illness or disability. Individual coaching in the home is provided 
in France as an extra service by teachers appointed locally by home-study 
institutions, and backs up the main tuition received by correspondence, 
radio or TV. This coaching helps to fill in gaps. It overcomes the diffi- 
culties normally encountered by any average pupil. Sometimes, the coach 
himself chooses the exercises and then corrects them. The amount of 
initiative oft to the iocai teacher varies according to the standard of the 
tuition, the number of subjects under study and their degree of special- 
isation. 

Coaching may occasionally be done collectively in hospitals and 
convalescent homes, in which case it virtually amounts to supplementary 
education. 

Numerous pu A .;1s and students in sanatoria benefit from on-the-spot 
help from local teachers, or possibly members of the teaching profession 
who are themselves undergoing treatment (in which case they are attached 
for administrative purposes to the nearest secondary school). To give 
improved service of this type, 44 medico-^ jciai stations 99 have been setup 
in some towns. A teacher or team of teachers visits pupils in order to 
revise orally the subject matter of the correspondence course and thus 
make it more easily digestible; a few hours of extra group teaching per 
week is sometimes arranged for pupils who are not physically handicap- 
ped. 



A combination of on-the-spot practical training and theoretical 
postal tuition is the rule in commercial and technical further education 
courses, especially those organised at the request of certain large firms 
(and government departments). Public bodies, private companies and 
schools also make use of this method. Frequently the theoretical instruc- 
tion and die practical work are simply juxtaposed, but increasing efforts 
are being made to integrate both aspects to give homogeneous and 
thorough training. 

In Norway also 84 supervised correspondence study has come into 
being through combined education (correspondence education combined 
with oral instruction) for realskole and Matriculation examinations, 
commercial and technical courses. Such combined education has in 
recent years been in considerable demand in places where the ordinary 
^ jnools have been unable to cope with the increasing number of young 
people wanting further education. A committee of experts has assisted 
the government in the contrbl of this special form of education.” 55 



The combination of correspondence with group study 

A further element whose absence the critics of correspondence 
education have noted, and rightly so, is the encounter between student 
and student. It has of course to be recognised by the proponents of jroup 



methods that the contribution of group activity to the learning process 
is by no means free from ambiguity. The British study of stuaents pre- 
paring by correspondence for degrees and comparable qualifications 
showed that a substantial minority of th e students concerned indicated 
their preference for studying by th er nselves rather than in company with 
other students^ a further substantial proportion did not find the absence 
of class contacts a hardship 56 . 

On the other hand the support of a group of like-minded people 
working with the same object in view can clearly be of substantial he p 
to some people. For this reason, the system of tuition in small groups 
or study circles has deeply penetrated almost every layer of the adult 
population in some countries. 

Certain correspondence courses arc tailored to suit this system. 
The j Brevskolan, a Swedish correspondent- e institute owned by a number 
of popular education movements? has specialised in offering mateiial 
which it attempts to keep up to date and adapted to the needs of study 
circles. 

Common tuition centres also exist, where classes resemble collective 
u ching sessions. The extra tuition given at these on-the-spot group 
sessions (for experimental or practical work) forms part of the corres- 
pondence course, but is organised independently, on the initiative of the 
local organiser. The local instructors or teachers also advise their pupils 
on theoretical work received by correspondence. Complete integration, 
although it would be desirable and would allow the two teaching methods 
to interact, does not yet appear to have been achieved. 

In Norway , 5,401 correspondence course study circles are in oper- 
ation, involving 42,31 1 students. 

Sweden offers parfflM.arly significant examples of this form of collab- 
oration between correspondence education, professional societies, 
adult education associations and trade unions. Various types of course 
in the “ people’s schools ” are designed to take students to a more advan- 
c'd stage of specialisation. These courses are backed up by private study, 
which may be combined with correspondence tuition. It has moreover 
become a custom for educational associations or other organisations to 
order a particular course, whose subject matter is geared to a specific 
educational standard, from “their” correspondence institute or from 
an independent body. Representatives of the educational association 
and of the correspondence institute, with an author or experts on the 
subject, form working parties which decide what form the course is to 
take and also deal with questions raised by: 

— the distribution of teaching material, 

— the training of instructors 

— lectures on the chosen topics, 

— the preparation of support tutorial, particularly for group 
leaders. 



Especially in recent years, this method of co-operation has led to 
reforms in teaching methods and in organisation in the field of adult 
education. The main trade union organisations, for example, have taken 
the lead \a providing their members with study courses of various stan- 
dards. In the long run this will undoubtedly result in more, differentiated 
and specialised forms of study and a broadening of curricula to embrace 
new groups of subjects. 

In Sweden , again, popular education movements co-operate with 
professional bodies in making extensive use of correspondence education 
methods adapted for group study. It used to be the general rule for each 
study group to do its exercises jointly. Although this practice still pre- 
dominates, other forms are now being introduced: individual studies 
or individually submitted answers, based however on study and prepa- 
ration of the correspondence material, supplemented by group discus- 
sions, lectures or classes. 

In numerous countries, it is the trade unions, local government 
(Sweden) and other associations which have organised the most com- 
prehensive forms of study with the most clearly defined aims: for exam- 
ple, the training of trade union staff, senior local government officials 
and youth leaders. 

Some countries are trying to find the most effective combinations 
of correspondence education and other forms of tuition; in others, the 
correspondence education provided by professional bodies is more or 
less imposed on the worker, and the search for the most appropriate 
method is not considered to be of outstanding importance. 

In France , “ group centres ” have been set up for CNTE students 
(adolescents or adults) who are unable to obtain this supplementary 
training at their place of work. At present, there are some sixty such 
centres handling 1,500 students. 

The centres are located in technical schools or colleges which make 
their workshops and laboratories available for one day every three or 
four weeks. There practical day-courses, organised at regular intervals, 
are occasionally supplemented by short courses lasting two to six days 
organised by tlie group centres. Such courses can only be attended by 
workers who receive special leave, with or without pay, from their 
employers. 

In Switzerland , another form of combined correspondence and 
group tuition has developed in recent years. The “ academic association ”, 
founded 13 years ago, is by far the most important institution in Swit- 
zerland providing alternative training facilities. As an illustration, its 
syllabus is described below: 

“ Examinations are prepared over a total of 7 semesters. The first 
three of these are devoted to correspondence tuition, with six-monthly 
written and oral examinations and, as an option, short evening seminars. 
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From the fourth semester onwards, extra classes are held at week- 
ends. Their purpose is not to continue study of the subject-matter, which 
can be done more rationally by correspondence. They have other aims: 

(a) Systematic revision and exercises^ practical tuition, experiments 
in the physics laboratories and in seminars. As the students are already 
familiar with the subject-matter through postal tuition, the foundation 
is already laid for fruitful discussion between teacher and class. 

(Z?) Support on the individual student and furtherance of his pro- 
gress by the whole class. This personal contact is very helpful in eradi- 
cating weaknesses and strengthening the will to succeed. 57 

There is here, clearly, a wide range of opportunities which are only 
now beginning to be explored. As the cost of education rises, a combina- 
tion of media which enables the student to reach the same educational 
level is bound to assume greater importance in the years to come. 



The combination of correspondence study with short-term residential 
periods 



The third variant of the theme of the combination of oral and 
correspondence study is the residential course during which students not 
only study together but live together. This type of provision is valued 
particularly ir those countries where opportunities for residential edu- 
cation have traditionally played an important part in education, i.e. 
Scandinavia and Britain. 

In Britain the tradition of the residential university, established by 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, has been a powerful influence 
on educational theory and practice. It has been regard ed as important 
that students and teachers should know each other not only in their 
occupational roles, but as persons; that they should not only work 
together but spend some of their leisure time together; and that they 
should not only have formal educational experiences, but the informs’, 
opportunities for learning which come from social intercourse w.th 
persons engaged in a similar learning process. 

This view of education, which in practice has in Britain been a 
privilege of the upper classes, found a more democratic application in 
Scandinavia: “although Grundtvig’s conception of the hoik High 
Schools, of which his disciples founded the first in Denmark in 1844, was 
influenced in part by what he knew of collegiate life in English univer- 
sities, these colleges for adults were as little an imitation of English 
institutions as the Danish Co-operative Movement was copy of the 
Rochdale movement from which it drew its principles. 58 However 
tenuous the relationship, the emphasis on the value of the residential 
setting has penetrated deep into the concept of continuing education in 



all these countries. The British short-term residential colleges for adults 
derived their inspiration from a return movement of ideas a century after 
Grundtvig took English models to Denmark, Their development in the 
late 1940’s and 1950’s drew heavily on the Scandinavian models, many 
of which had by then moved a fair distance from their original objectives. 

The value of the residential setting is assumed not only in the general 
educational system, but in relation to specialist in-service training for a 
wide range of occupations. There are in Britain today few industries, 
branches of the public service or professions which do not maintain 
short-term residential institutions of their own. 

Thus it is not surprising that the development of multi-media edu- 
cational systems should seek to combine correspondence education with 
opportunities for residential study. This particular combination is, in 
theory, particularly appropriate in view of the element of geographical 
dispersion which is one of the justifications for correspondence education. 
It implies that there are not enough correspondence students within easy 
reach of each other and of the correspondence college, for them to meet 
on a non-residential basis. Accordingly the provision of opportunities 
for students from different parts of a country, who are pursuing the same 
correspondence course, to meet for a period of common study, is an 
obvious development. 

In the event, this theoretical model is not so easily translated into 
practice. As the account of one such experiment in the United Kingdom 
relates, “ the major difficulty encountered in running the (residential) 
course (in connection with a television-cum-correspondence series) was 
that the students’ background knowledge, demands and needs were very 
varied. Inevitably, a short course like this was intensive, and in danger 
of being over-intensive, especially as the tutor tried to answer all the 
individual problems of students, which ranged over a very wide area. ” 59 
Unless the residential element is built very firmly into the course as a 
whole, it is also found that the response from students is not substantial. 
Another course director of a similar project reported “ It was disappoint- 
ing that not very many people took advantage of the course ; there were 
only about 20 students. These, however, covered a remarkable variety 
of people who had taken the course for a remarkable variety of reasons. 
Some wanted to top up the physics that they were already doing; some 
wanted to understand the application of physics to ordinary phenomena, 
not having done any physics at all before. The one common quality was 
keenness, but obviously people would not have come if they had not 
really wanted to. ” 60 

In view of these early experiences the Open University in Britain 
h making attendance at a fortnight’s residential summer school each 
year a compulsory element in the multi-media package provided for 
its students. 
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Conclusion 



The brief description and discussion in this chapter of different 
teaching methods and combinations of methods has oone little more 
than to open up a subject which deserves much fuller treatment. It is to 
be hoped that such a fuller study will be undertaken on the basis of this 
general survey. 

The next chapter deals with some of the problems of control and 
assessment which arise as and when correspondence education begins 
to assume a place in the mainstream of educational provision of a coun- 
try. 
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V. 



PROBLEMS OF CONTROL AND ASSESSMENT 



As long as correspondence education operated in the margins of 
educational provision, and as long as it was of little concern to the State 
whether its citizens improved their educational attainment or not, there 
was little incentive for any public concern with the standards of corres- 
pondence colleges. The reason for the development of correspondence 
education under private enterprise auspices has been discussed in chapter 
I. It was noted there that the growth of public interest in the control of 
standards has gone hand in hand, in a number of countries, with direct 
intervention by governments in the provision of correspondence edu- 
cation. 

When questions of control and assessment of correspondence edu- 
cation are under discussion, two issues have to be decided: 

(a) What aspects of correspondence education should come within 
any control arrangements which may be made? and 

( b ) By whom should any control arrangements be administered? 



What should he controlled ? 

The attempts which have been made in recent years, or are currently 
under discussion, to establish control procedures fo^ correspondence 
education display a wide measure of agreement about the aspects of such 
education which are susceptible to control. Per instance, the draft treaty 
signed by the Standing Conference of Ministers of Culture of the several 
hander of the German Federal Republic on 30 October 1969 establishes 
a federal control agency which will examine correspondence courses 
submitted to it for approval on two counts: 
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1. whether the course concerned provides adequate and appropriate 
preparation, as regards content and educational method, for public 
examinations which are recognised in at least one of the constituent Lander 
of the Federal Republic; and 

2. whether the contra<tuaI arrangements entered into by students, 
and in particular the withdrawal provisions, arc suitable 61 . 



Control of content and methods 



Criteria of adequacy and appropriateness of content and method 
are nowhere precisely defined. But the search for suitable regulations or 
legislation has raised the question of the exact nature of what is tradi- 
tionally called correspondence education or home study courses and has 
resulted in attempts to furnish a precise legal definition. 

Educational methods combining various forms of documentation, 
information and teaching have been found to be involved. For these to 
warrant the name of education, three features would appear to be neces- 
sary: 

{a) well ordered, graduated support material covering the whole 
subject under study and adapted to the student’s standard; 

(6) an accompanying study programme, with practice exercises and 
a correction system which involves not only marking or checking but also 
advice, explanations and a genuine dialogue with the teacher; 

(c) finally ^especially for vocational education), consolidation of 
the theoretical postal tuition by on-the-spot practical work wherever 
necessary* This can be provided if need by by other organisations (firms 
and technical schools) but must be co-ordinated with the study program- 
me* 

i. The qualifications of the staffs of correspondence colleges are a 

factor which closely affects the nature of the provision described above. 
Thus there is among the direc tives given to the Norwegian Corresponden- 
I ce School Council under the terms of the Act of 12 November 1948 a 

requirement that the Council shall have submitted to it “ details of the 
director and teacher. , their technical qualifications (degrees and subjects 
or practice) and salary conditions (whether full-time position with yearly 
salary, time rates or rates on a piece work basis)., The information is to 
cover the calendar year and should be sent in during January each 
year. ” 62 

The draft law on correspondence education in the Netherlands 
contains the most detailed provisions yet devised for the control of the 
content and method of correspondence courses. For this reason it is 
useful to quote it here at some length. The main provisions are as follows: 
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“A.l. Authors and correctors 



The authors of courses and the correctors of exexcises done by the 
students shall hold certificates, as indicated by the Minister of Education 
and Sciences, analogous to the requirements for (oral) school education; 
or, if there is no such analogy, shall hold testimonials of skill and suit- 
ability acceptable to the Minister. 



A.2. Contents of courses 

1. The Courses shall, down to the smallest detail (language, sub- 
division, educational handling of subject matter, preliminary training 
required, drawings or illustrations, and exercises), be so adapted to the 
educational level of the students that the latter have reasonable prospects 
of attaining their objectives. 

2. Exact data shall be given with every course concerning: 

(i a ) examination requirement or objective, 

(/>) requirement of level of education and preliminary training, 

( c ) duration of the course concerned, with a normal timetable 
based on a specific number of hours per week. 

3. Where necessary, each course shall include a number of exercises, 
examination questions, problems, or other tests based on the exposition 
of the course. 

4. Where necessary, the course shall specify the books and/or 
literature required, with a statement of their cost. 

5. If the students have also to complete oral or practical assignments 
to attain their objective this fact shall be made known to them unequi- 
vocally, or this type of preparation shall be provided for with a statement 
of its cost. 

6. To prevent obsolescence, the courses shall be brought up to date 
regularly. 

7. The school shall, at least in so far as it is able to do so, carefully 
record the results of examinations taken by its students, for which it 
has trained the students but which are not held by the school itself, and 
shall annually send these records to the Minister of Education and. 
Sciences. ” 63 



Control of organisation and contracts 

Control of the relations between the correspondence college and 
its clients is the second area of control in which governments are now 



taking an interest. The German model has already been mentioned. The 
two main subjects with which those concerned to control the colleges 
deal are methods of recruitment and the contractual provisions. Indeed 
it may be said that the main legal problem posed by private correspon- 
dence courses is essentially a matter of the contract. 

Contracts are frequently offered through exaggerated publicity or 
by means of canvassing. This latter practice is particularly open to 
criticism In most cases, canvassers have no educational training and are 
paid on a commission basis. They contact young people who have failed 
by traditional methods of study, or get in touch with ill-informed families 
and lead them to believe that the correspondence college will enable them 
to fulfil all their educational aspirations. The student-to-be signs his 
contract and pays his first instalment. It is only then he realises that he 
has bought a pig in a poke. 

There is rarely' any provision for cancelling the contract. The pros- 
pective student has no idea ot the standard — f the course he is meant to 
follow, the methods employed by the institution or his own capabilities. 
If he has overestimated his powers and underestimated the difficulty of 
the chosen course and if there is no provision in the contract for cancel- 
lation, he runs the risk of paying for several years’ tuition which he does 
not in fact receive. 

Sometimes there do exist limited possibilities of cancellation. Some 
institutions allow their students to terminate courses prematurely, but 
only if certain financial and technical conditions are observed. For exam- 
ple, one condition of cancellation is that the course shall have been 
followed up to that point without a break. This condition can be very 
difficult to meet. Experience has shown that it is the very people who, 
for objective or subjective reasons, are unable to follow the course 
without interruption, who wish to abandon their studies before comple- 
ting the contract. 

Every correspondence student should automatically have the right 
to terminate his contract at the end of each period of study (one semester), 
without having to give reasons or meet a host of conditions. In several 
countries, various press campaigns have had to be waged to obtain any 
improvement in the system of educational contracts. In general terms, 
it- is imperative that the legal void which at present makes this kind of 
confidence trick possible in various countries should be filled. Society 
has the duty to protect adolescents and adults who, in all good faith, 
seek to improve their qualifications and increase their knowledge without 
absenting themselves from work or their home. 

A^ain, the provisions of the Dutch draft law appear to be the most 
complete statement of requirements which can reasonably be made of 
correspondence colleges in their dealings with students: 
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B.l. Recruitment 
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1. Recruitment shall be conducted in accordance with the truth. 

2. Recruitment shall be conducted in accordance with the dignity 
of education. 

3. The school shall not give any presents, of whatever nature, nor 
shall it make any promises to do so. 

4. The school shall not use salesmen, except in very special cases 
and when sanctioned by the Minister of Education and Sciences. 



B.2. Mutual obligations 

1. The contract shall impose only mutual obligations which conform 
to reasonable requirements. 

2. Before any contract is concluded, the prospective student shall 
be informed, where necessary with explanations and illustrations, of the 
data mentioned under A.2. — Contents of courses, 2, 4 and 5,and A.3. — 
Correction, 1, 4, 5 and 7, and of the financial conditions both for the 
course fee and for any necessary additional costs. 

3. prospective student whose preliminary training is insufficient 
shall only be enrolled after he has been informed of the possible conse- 
quences of this insufficiency upon his admission to the examination und 
the award of the certificate, and after he has explicitly confirmed that he 
is still willing to follow the correspondence course. 

4. The application forms and other documents relating to the con- 
tract shall be couched in easily-understood terms. 

5. The regulations concerning premature termination of a contract 
shall, without detriment to what is prescribed under item. B.l. above, 
require approval by the Minister of Education and Sciences. In no case 
shall the financial conditions prohibit a student from terminating ms 
contract, subject to the school’s right, to claim any amount still owing 
to it at the moment of termination. If the accreditation of the school is 
withdrawn, the student shall be allowed to terminate his contract imme- 
diately without any obligation on his part. The possibilities of premature 
termination of the contract, with details of the relevant conditions, shall 
be stated on the application form. 

6. Communication between school and student, otherwise than 
through the exchange of lessons and exercises sent in by the student, shall 
be freely available: both before enrolment, in the form of advice about 
studies etc. ; and during the course in the case of complaints, insufficient 
progress etc. The rule here is that the school shall take the initiative in 
maintaining adequate communications with its students. 
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C, Correspondence Schools 

1. The directors of the school shall be persons of good reputation. 

2. Every director shall, if required, submit a certificate of good 
character. 

3. One or more educational authorities shall have a vote in the 
management of the school. 

4. The school shall continuously be in a position to meet its obli- 
gations. 

5. If practical lessons are given, or if oral assignments are necessary 
to supplement the correspondence lessons, the rooms provided shall 
comply with the reasonable requirements.” 64 

In Switzerland similar requirements apply, A correspondence course 
is not recognised unless it fulfils the following conditions: 

— No ostentatious publicity is to be employed making exaggerated 
promises of success. 

— The student must be informed of the minimum educational 
standard required to tackle successfully the course applied for. 

— The educational material sent by the college must genuinely 
correspond to the subject dealt with. 

— The exercises done by the student must be regularly corrected. 

— The student must be given well-informed advice on how best 
to specialise in his chosen branch. 

— Before signing the contract the applicant must be informed of 
the amount of the fees and the services he has the right to expect in 
exchange. 

— On request, the student must be sent a list of the authors and 
correctors of a course, giving their names, qualifications and occupations. 

— It is forbidden for representatives, so-called “counsellors” or 
“ cultural advisers ” to call on prospective students with the aim of 
persuading them to enter into a contract for a correspondence course. 

— Students must be allowed to terminate contracts without giving 
reasons after a period of at least six months. In the case of serious short- 
comings on the part of the student, the contract may be terminated at 
any time by either of the two parties. 

Where all correspondence education is carried on under the auspices 
of the government, as in Turkey , or where the government organises 
its own correspondence work and does not take any interest in the com- 
mercial colleges, as in France , the problem of control is a good deal 
simpler. The public sector is under the same guidance in educational 
and administrative respects as the rest of the public educational system. 
This, of course, does not necessarily ensure high standards. It does ensure, 
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however, that such inadequacies as there are do not arise from, the pri- 
macy of the profit motive over the interest of the students. Since, more- 
over, publicly conducted correspondence systems are of fairly recent 
origin in most countries, those operating them tend to be open to new 
ideas and to have the opportunity to learn from the mistakes of the more 
established providers of correspondence education. 

Having identified the points at which control of correspondence 
education is necessary, it now remains to consider the authorities which 
exercise this control. 



Systems of control 

Various formulas are possible: 

(a) self imposed control by the institutes themselves 

gfBy this system, the correspondence education institutions them- 
jives set up joint machinery to control the quality of the teaching mate- 
rial, staff qualifications, the terms of contracts and, as far as possible, 
publicity. 

(b) State control 

In certain countries, a more or less tight system of official control 
has been set up or is under study. 

(c) joint control 

Here the controlling body is composed of representatives of the 
public and private sectors and acts in an advisory capacity. This system 
allows the controlling body greater freedom of movement and action. 

The evidence at present available suggests that the trend in arran- 
gements for control is for a beginning to be made by means of a -self- 
control system by the commercial colleges themselves. In the United 
Kingdom there are two such groupings, the Association of British Corres- 
pondence Colleges and the Cleaver-Hulme Group. 

In the Federal Republic of Germany a similar system of voluntary 
control is run by the Bundesverband Deutscher Fernlehrinstitute in Munich, 
the Verband Deutscher Fernschulen in Wurzburg and the Deutscher 
Fernschulrat- 

Similar groupings exist in other countries. They usually make for 
an element of professionalism in correspondence education and as such 
are to be welcomed. Mr. I. J. Sloos, Honorary President of the European 
Council for Education by Correspondence has described this develop- 
ment. “ Until comparatively few years ago few European governments 
intervened or even interested themselves in correspondence education:, 
the leaders of correspondence schools were left unaided in their efforts 
to broaden the impact of education and protect the public against abuses. 
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National associations were formed among the better schools in 
each country, with a view to giving correspondence education the stand- 
ing it deserves and by exchanging experiences to improve their general 
standard in the field of education. At the same time, these associations 
of good schools brought pressure to bear upon less satisfactory ones, as 
their growing influence and known high standards led previously inel- 
igible schools to reform their methods and qualify for membership. ” 65 

More recently the correspondence colleges have begun to organise 
themselves internationally. The European Council for Correspondence 
Education was founded in October 1962 at Leiden in the Netherlands 
and soon attracted the larger and better established commercial colleges 
throughout Europe. As part of its activities the Council drafted a code 
of ethics to be observed by its members. This was approved at a meeting 
of the Council in Barcelona iu June 1967 6<5 . Among the articles of this 
code two have caused a measure of controversy. The first is article 3: 

4< The school shall not employ representatives, however designated, 
on a commission basis. ” 

The use of representatives using door-step selling techniques was 
prohibited by the Councils which in this respect appears to have moved 
ahead of a number of correspondence colleges in Europe. In recent years 
there ha$, s moreover, been a growing tendency for correspondence 
colleges based in North America to move into the European market, 
either directly or by taking over European firms. American practice does 
not prohibit the use of representatives, and it is not therefore surprising 
that American practices have begun to be applied in Europe. Bee- 
of the requirement of the CEC banning the use of representatives, jauu. 
European colleges decided to establish one organisation of then 
whose code does not forbid the use of representation. Thus the European 
Home Study Council came into being in 1968. This Council is modelled 
on the National Home Study Council of the USA and its objects are: 

“I. to promote co-operation, exchange ideas and research results 
between the members themselves and maintain contacts with educational, 
governmental and non-governmental organisations; 

2. to promote establishment of and co-operation with national 
home study councils; 

3. to have a professionally run, permanent educational home study 
and research centre in Europe. ” 67 

The second controversial article of the code of ethics of the CEC 
is that concerning withdrawal from courses: 

“ The school shall allow students to terminate their courses before 
completion in case of illness, unemployment or for any other adequate 
reason. ” 

The general terms of this article enable the members of CEC to 
accept it. More recently, however, an attempt to tighten the provisions 
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of this and of other criteria of conduct of correspondence colleges in 
Europe by a new body, the Conseil pour la Promotion de V Enseignement 
par Correspondance, has disclosed substantial differences of practice both 
among member organisations of the CEC and as between them, members 
of the EHSC and correspondence institutions conducted under official 
auspices. In order to cover all these interests a modified version has been 
adopted by COPEC which runs as follows : 

“ in no case shall financial liability exist in respect of any period 
onger than three months after termination of a contract; before a pros- 
pective student commits himself the college shall inform him of the 
duration of the course. ”68 



Systems of joint control 

The creation of COPEC on the European plane illustrates a develop- 
ment which is taking place in a number of countries as correspondence 
education moves closer to the public systems of education. This develop- 
ment is the involvement in the control operation of governmental or at 
least non-correspondence interests. The code which COPEC is currently 
attempting to develop is initiated by persons who have no personal 
interest in commercial correspondence colleges. An element of external 
influence has been introduced. 

A similar development is currently taking place in the United King- 
dom. Like other forms of post-school education provided by independent 
bodies, correspondence colleges in England and Wales are not subject 
to any sort of control by the Secretary of State for " ~aticn and Science. 
There has, however, been discussion - of the possioihty 

of their registration and inspection by ^jparui.jui of Education and 
Science or alternatively the making of voluntary arrangements involving 
some independent regulating body. 

The Secretary of State decided in December 1964 to invite the two 
largest bodies representing correspondence colleges (the Association of 
British Correspondence Colleges and Cieaver-Hulme Ltd.) to consider 
the possibility of establishing an independent accrediting body which 
would include representatives of the colleges as well as independent 
members and whose operations would be financed by the accredited 
colleges. The decision to explore the possibility of a voluntary accredi- 
tation scheme, rather than some statutory scheme of compulsory registra- 
tion and inspection, was based in part on the view that Parliament and 
the public would be likely to accept the exercise of the power to withhold 
recognition from colleges only in the case of the most flagrant abuse. 
This would have meant that the standards for registration would inev- 
itably be low. The price of eliminating the worst abuse would have been 
the absence of any means of raising the general level; and the less satis- 
factory colleges would have been able to use registration as an advertise- 
ment to attract students to whom registration would appear to imply 



positive approval. It was thought, too, that Parliament might not be 
prepared to accept that a Minister should forbid the running of corres- 
pondence courses since these were clearly on a different footing from 
schools where the welfare of children is involved (there is no power to 
close other independent establishments providing further education). 
On the other hand, a voluntary accreditation scheme might well provide 
a better way of achieving the broad objective of raising standards, since 
recognition by an independent body of high standing would be a strong 
incentive to colleges zo raise their standards. The increasing and long- 
term effect of the creation of a body of such recognised colleges ought 
to be that the; less worthy and desirable establishments would lose custom 
and wither. An accrediting body set up by the colleges alone would have 
little standing but one established with the backing of the Secretary of 
State would be likely to command a good deal of respect. 

■A hirer discussions between themselves and with the Department, it 
was an nounced in March 1965 tha »: the two main correspondence college 
assoc.hu ms had agreed to prepare a scheme for the establishment of a 
national accreditation body of 1 1 members, of whom the Chairman and 
5 other members would be nominated by the Secretary of State. For an 
initial period of 3 years the ABCC would nominate 3 of the other 5 
me ml' ors and the Cleaver-Hulme group 1, with the 5th member selected 
by th two groups with the agreement of the Secretary of State. The 
intention was that this 5th place should be filled by someone representing 
correspondence college interests other than those of the 2 main groups. 
After the initial 3-year period, all 5 correspondence college members 
would be elected by colleges which had secured accreditation. 

The Accredit? f \m Council was incorporated under the Companies 
Acts as a non-proLt making company limited by guarantee in September 
1968 with the primary duties of accrediting colleges which conform to 
the standards it sets, raising generally the standards of postal tuition and 
protecting the interests of both the students and the colleges. Subject to 
a financial guarantee from the Association of British Correspondence 
Colleges and Cleaver-Hulme Ltd. to cover its first two years, the Council 
is expected to be financially self-supporting, obtaining its income from 
its charges to colleges. 

The Council’s Articles require it to publish by-laws (i) setting the 
standards to be attained and maintained by accredited colleges; (ii) 
laying down the form of application for accreditation and the procedure 
to be adopted by the Council in coming to a decision on an application; 
(iii) determining the application fee, and (iv) fixing the annual subscrip- 
tion (to be based on annual gross fee income, as defined) to be paid by 
accredited colleges. The Council is now engaged in formulating its policy 
on these matters 69 . It remains to be seen how effective this system of 
joint control vfill be. Two substantial non-profit making institutions 
concerned ith correspondence education are not. joining the activities 
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of the Council. The Open University has its own royal charter and requi- 
res no further accreditation. The National Extension College, an insti- 
tution interested in the multi-media approach to education, has always 
advocated a system of direct inspection by the Department of Education 
and Science and thus regards the scheme of voluntary accreditation as 
inadequate. 



The Dutch system of control is, pending the passing of the Act of 
Parliament governing correspondence education, also a voluntary one 
initiated by the colleges themselves. The lnspectie van het Schrijtelijk 
Onderwijs publishes a list of correspondence colleges which are inspected 
by it “ in co-operation with the Ministry of Education and Sciences . 
But iust as the Dutch system is moving towards full governmental con- 
trol of correspondence education standards, so the move in other coun- 
tries has tended in the same direction. 



Public control of correspondence education 

The movement towards public control is taking a number of differ- 
ent forms.. As already indicated, the ultimate step in the assumption ol 
public control is the exclusive conduct of correspondence education by 
an agency of government. This is the position in Turkey, n t e nea* si e 
of this position is France , where the CNTE works as an agency of the 
Ministry of Education. Commercial systems are permitted but are not 
regarded as a relevant part of the educational system. 

Next comes the Norwegian position. As already indicated, all corres- 
pondence colleges have, since 1949, been under the control of a Counc. 
for Correspondence Education established by the government. The Act 
of 1948 establishing this control machinery was amended on I Pet>- 
ruary 1969 so as to extend the controlling power of government over 
correspondence schools and their educational activities. The rules and 
regulations made in pursuance of the amendment require that corres- 
pondence colleges shall no longer be profit-making enterprises and that 
their estimates and accounts may be called in at any time for inspection 
and control. The size of the Council for Correspondence Education has 
been increased to seven members and in addition to its controlling func- 
tion, the Council has been given the duty to foster and initiate develop- 
ment, experiment and research within the correspondence colleges and 
in co-operation with other educational authorities and institutions . 

A Danish Law passed in 1960 « made it possible for correspondence 
schools voluntarily to submit to State consol or State superv.sion. Ten 
such schools are today approved by the State and these have between 
them about 60 % of the total number of pupils enrolled for correspon- 
dence tuition. 



State ‘control* or supervision involves approval of the pedago- 
gical leadership of the school, its courses, the authors of lessons, teachers, 
advertisements and information material etc. Supervision of the educa- 
tional activities of the teachers may be carried out.” 71 

In the Federal Republic of Germany the devolved control of educa- 
tional services which has operated since the end of the second world war 
prevented until recently the establishment of any central organ for super- 
vision of correspondence education. But it is of the nature of correspon- 
dence education to cross Land boundaries in the Federation. Thus some 
form of central agency was bound to be required sooner or later. Such 
an agency is currently being established in Cologne under a treaty entered 
into by all the federal Lander in October 1969. It will be called the Central 
Office for Education by Correspondence and “ will work for the Federal 
Republic of Germany., it will begin its activities in the middle of the 
year 1970... The Office has 

1. to examine on request and according to paragraph 5 of the 
agreement the correspondence courses which will be held by institutions 
having their domicile in one of the contracting Lander ; 

2. to give information on correspondence courses which it has 
found appropriate; 

3. to observe the development of education by correspondence 
and to promote it by recommendations and suggestions; 

4. to advise the Lander concerning education by correspondence 
and examination procedures for participants c r such courses.” 72 

Here, as in De A • ijoii of correspondence courrses is 
given following voluntary application by the correspondence college 
concerned. Recognition is extended to individual courses rather than to 
a college as such. A college wishing to have a course recognised has to 
submit details of this; details of the type and extent to which correction 
of students’ work is undertaken; where appropriate, details about inter- 
mediate and final examinations taken by the students; details of the 
qualifications, activities and training of authors, tutors, counsellors etc.; 
details of the contract applicable to students taking the course; and a 
declaration that the applicant college will notify any alteration in the 
details submitted and will supply at any time details and returns about 
the course which may be required by the Office for Correspondence 
Education 73 . 

In Italy there appears to be no inhibition on the opening and conduct 
of correspondence colleges. Only three, however, are recognised by the 
Ministry of Education. It is not clear from the information received 
whether this recognition implies any specific standard of educational 
competence or financial probity on the part of the colleges which are so 
recognised. The Spanish system of correspondence education is governed 
by a general decree of 10 August 1963 concerned with the promotion of 
adult education among Spaniards. Under article 24 of the decree “ the 



Office of Further Education is to be responsible for registering corres- 
pondence education institutions and controlling their educational stan- 
dards as well as their technical, economic and organisational soundness/’ 74 



Conclusion 



The rapid growth of government intervention in the establishment 
of control and assessment procedures for correspondence education 
suggests that the role of such education is changing rapidly. The recog- 
nition of the need to provide, as part of the public systems of education, 
continuing opportunities for education is forcing governments to call 
in aid the existing institutions of correspondence education and to 
attempt to harness them to> the total national educational effort. As a 
result an element of polarisation is occurring among the commercial 
correspondence colleges. The larger and better established are becoming 
more closely linked with public systems of education; the less capable 
ones are tending to be forced out of the market. 

Unresolved factors in the relation of colleges to public systems are 
(a) some of their methods of recruitment; and ( b ) the management of 
their courses. Here the clash is apparent between systems deriving from 
unfettered private enterprise and systems m ** hich education is regarded 
as in a large meas* c t 1 respon : no St. It re nains to be 

tJ jiher the European O. die Noirtii American iraaition will prevail 
in this respect. 



VI. 

FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS 



The reports from member States show clearly that, in their handling 
of correspondence education, they fall into three groups. There are 
those countries in which correspondence education is well established, 
both academically and institutionally. In these countries a firm basis 
is present for the development of correspondence education in support 
of a policy of permanent education. 

There arc secondly those countries in which correspondence edu- 
cation has unta recently played, or is still playing, a marginal role with 
little public recognition and an institutional framework largely deriving 
from commercial practice. Here it will take longer to harness corres- 
pondence education to the mainstream of educational development, 
even assuming that it is decided to use it towards this end. The pace at 
which development proceeds will depend not only on the extent to which 
the country concerned feels able to solve its educational problems by 
traditional means but also on the growth of a recognition of educational 
needs among the adult population which may at present be ignored. It 
is likely that, as educational demands are made more articulate, the 
countries concerned will find themselves looking to correspondence 
education as one of the means of meeting such demand. 

The third group of countries are those which are too small to develop 
institutions of correspondence education for Themselves and which 
therefore rely on provision made by institutions in other countries, 
mainly those of the same linguistic group. Thus Malta and Cyprus have 
tended to look to the United Kingdom (with some provision for Cyprus 
from Greece); Austria has tended to look to Germany; Ireland to the 
United Kingdom and, though no confirmation of this is available, it is 
likely that Iceland would look to the Scandinavian countries. The devel- 
opment of correspondence education in these countries will continue 
to depend largely on the provision available from outside. 







But although the three sets of conditions may indicate a country’s 
readiness for the development of correspondence education, they do not 
themselves establish the case for such development. What, in the light 
of the assembled information, can be said to be the argument for the 
energetic pursuit of correspondence education? The answer to such a 
question can be given only within the context of the socio-economic 
development which most European countries are experiencing at the 
present time. This development is well analysed in the French evidence. 



The convergence of technical and educational developments 

“ In the traditional view, correspondence course establishments, 
just as on-the-spot educational institutions, applied to a clearly defined 
number of students, enrolled in a specific academic course, itself extend- 
ing over a given period, and (in France) sanctioned as a rule by diplomas, 
examinations and competitions. The courses, textbooks and study plans 
were conceived as an organic whole, each segment being of interest only 
in terms of the entire programme of the establishment and for the stu- 
dents themselves. 

The new requirements of an educational system which has extended 
to include a considerable sector of the adult population — linked with 
the new methods represented by mass media, together with the new 
teaching techniques of programmed instruction and dynamic, metho- 
dological concepts — tend to be gradually changing this old approach. 
This is the case, moreover, with traditional educational institutions as 
well as for youth/adult correspondence course establishments. 

(a) Formerly, education concurrently provided knowledge, stim- 
ulated individual study and encouraged group work; now correspon- 
dence and radio/TV courses have begun to split up these three aspects 
of pedagogic unity. Knowledge is supplied fiom afar, and often by 
sources other than the teacher; individual study is also “remote con- 
trolled M ; group instruction is carried out by intermediaries. In other 
words, the means of learning available to a physically isolated student, 
taking home-study courses, are henceforth similar to those of a self- 
taught adult, who derives the supplementary training which he feels 
he needs, from whatever source he can, and on his own initiative. Both 
can now draw on sources of information which no longer depend exclu- 
sively on the teacher, sole distributor of knowledge, nor on the school, 
sole agency for disseminating learning. 

(b) At the same time, the development of pedagogic ideas is pro- 
moting a parallel reconciliation of training methods. In place of an 
authoritative and abstract educational approach, it is tending to introduce 
more individual methods of study and the use of individually adapted 
materials. Even in the case of correspondence tuition, a dynamic concept 
of progression can help effectively, if the student is not only asked to 
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answer a question or provide a solution, but is also stimulated to put 
questions himself, to react to a concrete situation, to adapt by using his 
imagination, in short, to conceive problems, not merely resolve them. 

One can imagine didactic methods, still basically centred on the 
textbook and course content, being gradually replaced by a wider and 
more flexible use of oublic sources of information. A more autonomous 
studv method will grow from the documentary and tangibile base pro- 
vided by such sources. The teacher, whose influence will become less 
direct, although no less essential, will be able to concentrate his attention 
on those students who have most need of him ; in each individual case, 
he will be able more readily to adapt his approach to their psychology. 

There are countless public sources of information nowadays: 
textual and pictorial, books and posters, newspapers and newsreels, 
radio and television; these sources must be used, initially as a motivation 
factor. ” 75 

Mr. Cros, the author of the French contribution, then goes 
on to identify information as a means of motivation and suggests that 
*« jn this motivating role information should be first of aU captivating, 
it should appeal to the imagination as much as to the intellect; it should 
move more than instruct.”™ And Mr. Cros continues to sketch 
in in some detail the possible consequences of the communications 
revolution for the provision of more flexible learning opportunities for 
the whole range of citizens caught up in a process of continuing change. 
He concludes that “When this pedagogic development is complete 
home studies, whether by correspondence, radio or television, will 
inevitably os integrated into the broader framework of educational 
supplies, which implies an overall organisational concept: problems o. 
personalised tuition, apprenticeship methods and programming tech- 
niques, preparing and disseminating information and study materials, 
the revision of school textbooks etc. 

The various media prepared by or for correspondence course 
establishments will become less specific in content as they are aimed 
increasingly at a wider public, where autodidacts and students merge, 
by so doing, the media will improve The educational help given by such 
establishments to their own students in written form, verbally or via the 
local teacher will on the other hand lose nothing of its specific value. 77 

Brave though this view of the future is, it is important to bear in 
mind that our point of departure is educational systems which are, in 
the majority of cases, based on quite different, and outdated, assumptions. 
One of *.he reasons why forward-looking educators in many countries 
are taking a new interest in correspondence education is that it is compa 
ratively free from such traditional restraints and political obstacles to 
development. Those promoting correspondence education have therefore 
to guard against the danger that advance on their front may leave behind 
the main sector of the educational system and in this way set up psycho- 
logical barriers to educational advance on a broad front. 



Recent Swedish experience furnishes a useful example of a resolute 
and imaginative effort to prevent the opening up of a divide between 
the traditional educational system and the new thinking illustrated in 
French evidence. 

Against the background of the development of adult education 
during the post-war period, and particularly during the sixties, the 
Swedish Government presented a bill in March 1967 with a New Deal 
for Qgiult education. At the time of writing, this bill has not passed 
through parliament, but in all probability the broad outlines of the 
proposal will be accepted. A brief account of it may therefore be worth- 
while before going on to more detailed consideration of the new situation 
thus created in correspondence education. 

It should first be noted that the government proposal has come 
about, not only in response to the actual increase in different types of 
adult education, but also as a result of an extensive public discussion on 
educational policy and of extensive investigations. The various commit- 
tees examining these questions, chiefly those concerned with upper 
secondary and vocational education, had as a common denominator in 
their proposals that the formal youth school model should be followed 
fairly closely, and that the same kind of organisation, curricula and 
forms of teaching should be adopted as those already existing for formal 
youth education. These proposals met with fairly severe criticism from 
certain bodies. This criticism was based on three main points: 

— that adults have entirely different requirements, with their own 
difficulties and their own advantages, which must be taken into account, 
and would therefore not benefit from the “youth model 

— that experience exists, particularly in the realm of popular 
education, which the committees have not taken into consideration, but 
which should be drawn upon in the framing of adult education; 

— that a much more flexible arrangement, better adapted to adult 
education, would be required if the needs of adults, and the national 
interest, are to be met properly. 

After the debate on these reports there were, accordingly, two 
opposing lines of thought: 

— one quite closely following the model of youth schools; 

— the other related more to the principles of free popular education, 
more flexible, more “ modern ” and “ specific” to adult conditions and 
needs. 

Which line would the Ministry of Education and the government 
choose, the “ school-bound ” or the “freer and more flexible”? 

In developing its interest in correspondence education it is to be 
hoped, therefore, that the Council of Europe will use its unique position 
to bridge the gap that might easily emerge between the proponents of 
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modern teaching/learning systems, and those who are at work in the 
traditional educational systems throughout Europe. The Council could 
act as a bridging agent by promoting joint studies and meetings between 
those responsible for meeting the ever-mounting educational needs of 
member States and those who have studied the means by which corres- 
pondence education and educational technology generally could help 
to meet these needs at a cost which would be politically acceptable. 



Co-ordination of research and development in correspondence education 

If the providers of correspondence education are to act as pioneers 
in the field of continuing education, the general level of correspondence 
education has to be raised to that of the best institutions in the field. 
To this end the work done by the organisation working at a Europer n 
level to bring together correspondence institutions needs to be streng- 
thened, and the initiative of COPEC is to be welcomed. But even this is 
not sufficient. It is no longer realistic to confine membership of either 
the CEC or the EHSC to commercial correspondence colleges. The work 
done by public institutions such as the CNTE of France and the Open 
University of the United Kingdom is setting a pace in the development 
of correspondence teaching techniques which the commercial colleges 
must match. It maybe that the Council of Europe could help to this end 
as a governmental agency capable of bringing together the whole range 
of institutions concerned with correspondence education. Such expres- 
sions of view as are contained in the evidence from member States suggest 
that an initiative of this kind would be welcomed by them. 

Indeed one national report pleads for the establishment of a Euro- 
pean Institute for Advanced Correspondence Education. The Norwegian 
paper suggests that “ The purpose of such an institute would be to make 
available research and instructional facilities in fields which are of impor- 
tance for the correspondence schools .” 78 From Denmark there is also 
a plea for more research. “ One thing is essential. Research, to which all 
educational activities and endeavours are indebted and on which they 
are dependent for their prestige, is something the correspondence schools 
must still do without. A European or international initiative in this 
problem would be welcomed in Denmark. 77 

The areas in which research and development are needed are many 
and various. The Swedish evidence sets out a number of these drawn 
from the work of Dr. B. Holmberg: 

“ — the use of more diagnostic tests ; 

— a reduction of the amount of writing demanded from the student; 

introduction of test questions which stimulate further thinking; 

— more detailed and didactic illustrations; 

— better typography; 

— more use of audio-visual aids; 
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— programmed instruction inserted in ordinary correspondence 
courses; 

— more stimulus to find out facts from different sources. 

Other lines of development which are quite closely related to those 
presented by Dr. Holmberg are: 

— more diagnostic tasks; 

— more carefully designed and more detailed study guides; 

— increased use of commentary courses based on supplementary 
material and guides to existing textbooks; 

— increased use of complete and varying sets of material. 

Finally, a future perspective of how the production should be 
organised: 

— first a clear analysis of goals; 

— framing of final examinations on the basis thereof; 

— check tasks inserted at frequent intervals; 

— teaching material related to the diagnostic tests with, for example, 
increased facilities for revision tasks; 

— elimination of certain material and the like; 

— active utilisation of the diagnostic tests for continuous adjust- 
ment of parts of the course which prove unsatisfactory; 

— more preliminary tests or zero tests to check the student’s prior 
knowledge and general starting position .” 80 

The establishment of common standards in correspondence education 

If, as is suggested above, there is likely to take place a convergence 
of the technical and the educational developments in the next few years 
throughout member States of the Council of Europe, and if the Council 
can give an impetus to the joint study of those growth points in corres- 
pondence education to which attention has been drawn, the basis for the 
establishment of commonly accepted standards in this field will emerge. 

If, moreover, the idea of continuing education makes headway at 
the same time, and member States decide to adapt their educational 
systems so as to enable them to deal with the increased demand for 
education, this will strengthen the case for the establishment of standards 
at a European level, against which correspondence education in individual 
countries can be measured. It is not within the terms of reference of this 
study to recommend the precise machinery by which such common 
standards might be achieved. There is no doubt, however, that there is 
a willingness, among educators in member States, to follow any lead 
which the Council of Europe may be able to give. The Spanish report 
says: “ We believe that there is an urgent need in all countries for laws 
regulating adult education at every level. Other means or instruments 
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must be used to give increased weight to the use of correspondence 
education, which is more workable and effective and becomes increas- 
ingly necessary as the anti-illiteracy drive increases the number of people 
who have acquired the basic skills of reading, writing and arithmetic. 
We know that in Spain reports and draft projects have been drawn up 
which could form the basis of a law on out-of-school education viewed 
as an integral part of general educational policy. ” 81 

One of the difficulties facing anyone attempting to establish stan- 
dards will be the comprehensive nature of the concept of permanent 
education. It must be, as has been stressed throughout this study, an 
integral part of the public educational system. At the same time it extends 
far beyond the confines, as traditionally conceived, of this system. It 
takes in, for instance, the mass media; it also includes large areas of 
training which have traditionally been under the direct control of industry 
and commerce. As we have seen, it also includes the private sector of 
correspondence education. This inclusiveness tends to reduce educational 
planners and legislators to a sense of impotence, in the face of the diffi- 
culty of devising, in a free society, a legislative framework for such a new 
educational concept. In conclusion it may therefore be useful to specify 
somewhat more precisely what might be the objectives to which further 
work in this field might be addressed. 

In the light of the data now available, what are the problems which 
face correspondence education and, consequently, what are the best 
possible plans foi the future? 

Any answer to this question must take account of the following 
factors: 

— Correspondence education must be included, organisationally 
speaking, in overall educational planning at every level, in addition to 
or in place of traditional teaching. It should be provided by the State, 
either direc tly or through private bodies encouraged, aided and controlled 
by the State. 

— It should cater for individual students following courses suited 
to their requirements, their circumstances, their capabilities and their 
rate of assimilation, or for groups of students led by a tutor acting as 
intermediary between the correspondence institute and the class. 

— With respect to subject matter, correspondence education should, 
as an instrument of out-of-school education at every level from primary 
to higher, be geared to: 

humanist values and general culture. It should aim to educate the 
man in the street, who seeks wider horizons than his own special subject. 
It should seek to form and inform. To achieve this it should, considering 
the characteristics and needs of our day and age, strive to create a scien- 
tific humanism to counter-balance the over-prevalent traditional literary 
humanism; 
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theoretical and practical specialisation, preferably directed towards 
the vocational and technical training of adults. 

— With regard to its scope, correspondence education should 

embrace adult education at popular level and also at increasingly 
advanced and specialised levels; 

geographycally, it suould be organised, first on a national and then 
on an international sca.e, to cater for groups living abroad (e.g. emi- 
grants) who in general speak the same language (as Spain does for all 
Spanish-speaking countries). 

— With regard to the question of status, it is c. the utmost impor- 
tance that corres pondence studies should, in addition to being genuinely 
effective, gain a certain measure of public recognition and esteem. This 
requires that they should lead to some officially and academically valid 
qualification. 

— With regard to methods, there is an urgent need for a body of 
teachers specially trained for this type of education, from the point of 
view of both the psychology of the students (adults at various stages of 
maturity) and the nature of the system. 

A great deal could be gained if in teacher training establishments 
(particularly Colleges of Education and University Education Depart- 
ments) and out-of-school educational institutions time was devoted to 
learning, studying and practising the principles of correspondence 
education. 

Such training should concentrate on the following aspects: planning, 
presentation, correction and evaluation. 

On the other hand, correspondence education must make use of all 
progressive methods, programmed learning techniques and mass com- 
munication media (press, radio, television, records etc.). Printed lessons 
should be accompanied by appropriate teaching materials (tools, convert- 
ible material, mini-labs). 

— From the public relations point of view, it is vital for correspon- 
dence education to take account of the social needs of the country on the 
one hand, and, on the other, of the psychology of adult students who, 
even where culture is concerned, do not lose sight of the pragmatic side 
of life. Accordingly, correspondence; education must foster systematic 
relations with the firms and employment centres likely to be affected by 
the branches in which they specialise, so that everyone who obtains a 
qualification, academic or otherwise, in the various courses may be 
absorbed into the public or private sector. 

If these limited objectives can be reached, much will have been done 
towards the achievement, in the member States of the Council of Europe, 
of one of the basic human rights: the right of access for all citizen? to 
educational opportunities suitable to their ages, abilities and aptitudes 2 . 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 



The list of references which precedes this note indicates as far as possible the 
sources of the material used fin this study. Where, as in the case of Sweden and Fr^ce, 
the material submitted has been published by the Council of Europe, this is indicated. 
Other published sources are also given. The remaining material ^ class,fi ^ and retained 
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